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THE NEW PLAYS 

A realistic, tho highly colored picture of 
United States army life on the Mexican 
border is Augustus Thomas’ timely melo- 
drama, Rio Grande. (Empire.) 


A Lady’s Name is an amusing English 
comedy that affords Marie Tempest an op- 
portunity for one of her inimitable char- 
acterizations. (Maxine Elliott.) 


Beau Brummell. A _ revival of Clyde 
Fitch’s masterpiece with Arnold Daly in 
the title rdle, made famous by Mansfield. 
Good, but not “darn” good. (Cort.) 


Justice, by. John Galsworthy, is probably 
the finest play in New York, and also con- 
vincing propaganda for prison reform. 
John Barrymore and O. P. Heggie do some 
excellent acting. (Candler. ) 


A Woman of No Importance. One of 
Oscar Wilde's brilliant, superficial and ar- 
tificial high society dramas, with Margaret 
Anglin and Holbrook Blinn as stars. Noth- 
ing better of its kind. ( Fulton.) 


The beautiful scenic effects in the Wash- 
ington Square Players’ production of The 
Sea-Gull, by Tchekoff, redeem their rather 
unfinished acting. The play is an interest- 
ing contrast to American drama. (Band- 
box.) 


The Tempest, under Drama Society aus- 
pices, lacks poetry, but presents an uncut 
text and an interesting compromise be- 
tween Elizabethan and modern staging. 
(Century. ) 


Shakespeare’s Sophomore show. Merry 
Wives of Windsor, is played by Sir Her- 
bert Tree’s company with a roisterous, al- 
most undergraduate, good humor. (New 
Amsterdam. ) 


The colored people of New York City, 
practically excluded from most of the thea- 
ters, have established their own stage and 
the Wright Dramatic Company is now 
playing Othello in a way superior to many 
a white stock company (Lafayette.) 


Caliban by the Yellow Sands, by Percy 
Mackaye, is a remarkable achievement— 
elaborate pageantry, colorful scenery, 
music, recitation and pantomime, all blend- 
ed into a community festival in honor of 
Shakespeare. (New York City College Sta- 
dium.) * 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


THEDA Bara—lI loathe hot milk. 

RicHarD LE GALLIENNE—Be _ jocund 
thou. 

Wooprow WiLson—This 
brought on by rulers. 

Dr. CHarRLes H. PARKHURST—Poverty 
is nothing but a habit. 

BisHop J. F. Brerry—Everything is 
money, money, money. 

JAMES J. Hitt—Capital may be a shy 
bird for some time to come. 

SENATOR CHAMBERLAIN—Everything we 
do in life is a compromise. 

2p. HowE—I know plenty of men who 
have been ruined by the church. 
THEODORE RoosEvELT—I_ am 
United States and nothing else. 

Dr. Woops Hutcuison—The real risks 
of war are not bullets but bugs. 

HERBERT KAvuFMAN—The “meant” in 
postponement won’t help matters. 

GrEoRGE BERNARD SHaw—We are the 
champion mendicants of the world. 

Mary Pickrorp—But it’s awful skeery 
business—this appearing in public. 

J. PreRrPONT MorcaAn—I believe in every 
man attending strictly to his own job. 

BARON D’ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT 
—The English people get up too late. 
_“DiamMonpd Jim” Brapy—Broadway is 
New York and New York is Broadway. 

CHRYSTAL EASTMAN’ BENEDICT—Ali- 
mony is not thought of by a real feminist. 

Howarp S. HapLeEy—Roosevelt will be 
a unas Republican Senator from New 
Fouts 





war was 


straight 


ALice G. KirkK—Underneath the dining 
room table should always be found a small 
hassock. 

K. K. KawakamMiI—Japan does not want 
Peking to become the Constantinople of the 
Far East. 

; ARTHUR BRISBANE—The moving picture 
in history will equal the discovery of the 
printing press. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAwW—If I were the 
Pope I should order every combatant to lay 
down his arms instantly on pain of excom- 
munication. 


Sir Rocer CAsEMENT—If London suf- 
fered what London has caused Brussels, 
Louvain, Li®ge to suffer—there would be 
no war in Europe. 

THE DUKE OF MANCHESTER—I don’t be- 
lieve there is a single member of the Brit- 
ish aristocracy who is not working for the 
government in some capacity. 

Pror. STANLEY LANE-PooLtE—The Eng- 
lish ideal of imperialism is a state com- 
posed of nations. The German ideal of 
imperialism is a nation composed of states. 

Rev. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON—Every 
girl in her twenties who has found a man 
that has won her heart has the right to 
marry him in spite of the opposition of 
her parents. 

Extravu Root—Whether it will be neces- 
sary for the United States to act in defense 
of the Monroe Doctrine or abandon it, may 
well be determined by the issues of the 
present war. 


ScHooL PuysicaL Director OcKER— 
Military training in schools fosters a bom- 
bastiec spirit of tin soldierism and false 
sense of patriotism which does not appre- 
ciate the seriousness of war or the glories 
of peace. 


Dr. SALMON—At Ellis Island, where I 
spent three years as a physician, doctors 
spent as much time in examining the 
mental condition of an immigrant as is 
spent by the gateman at a railroad station 
in examining your ticket. 


THE BisHop or LimMerRIcK—If any one 
thinks that the millions of workingmen 
trained in arms in Europe will settle down 
peaceably after the war to starvation in or- 
der to help reamass fortunes for their 
“betters” he may have a rude awakening. 
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America Ready to Join a League to Enforce 


Peace, Declares President Wilson 
An Address Delivered Before the League to Enforce Peace, May 27, 1916, at Washington 


HEN the invitation to be 

here tonight came to me, I 

was glad to accept it, not 

because it offered me an 

opportunity to discuss the 
program of the league (that you will, 
I am sure, not expect of me), but be- 
cause the desire of the whole world 
now turns eagerly, more and more 
eagerly, toward the hope of peace, and 
there is just reason why we should 
take our part in counsel upon this 
great theme. It is right that I, as 
spokesman of our government, should 
attempt to give expression to what I 
believe to be the thought and purpose 
of the people of the United States in 
this vital matter. . 

This great war that broke so sud- 
denly upon the world two years ago, 
and which has swept within its flame 
so great a part of the civilized world, 
has affected us very profoundly, and 
we are not only at liberty, it is per- 
haps our duty, to speak very frankly 
of it and of the great interests of civil- 
ization which it affects. 

With its causes and its objects we 
are not concerned. The obscure foun- 
tains from which its stupendous flood 
has burst forth we are not interested 
to search for or explore. But so great 
a flood, spread far and wide to every 
quarter of the globe, has of necessity 
engulfed many a fair province of right 
that lies very near to us. Our own 
rights as a nation, the liberties, the 
privileges, and the property of our 
people have been profoundly affected. 

We are not mere disconnected look- 
ers-on. The longer the war lasts the 
more deeply do we become concerned 
that it should be brought to an end and 
the world be permitted to resume its 
normal life and course again. And when 
it does come to an end, we shall be as 
much concerned as the nations at war 
to see peace assume an aspect of per- 
manence, give promise of days from 
which the anxiety of uncertainty shall 
be lifted, bring some assurance that 
peace and war shall always hereafter 
be reckoned part of the common inter- 
est of mankind. 

We are participants, whether we 
would or not, in the life of the world. 
The interests of all nations are our 
own also. We are partners with the 
rest. What affects mankind is inevi- 
tably our affair as well as the affair 
of the nations of Europe and of Asia. 

One observation on the causes of the 
present war we are at liberty to make, 
and to make it may throw some light 
forward upon the future, as well as 
backward upon the past. It is plain 
that this war could have come only as 
it did, suddenly and out of secret coun- 
sels, without warning to the world, 
without discussion, without any of the 
deliberate movements of counsel with 
which it would seem natural to ap- 
proach so stupendous a contest. It is 
probable that if it had been foreseen 
just what would happen, just what 
alliances would be formed, just what 
forces arrayed against one another, 
those who brought the great contest 
on would have been glad to substitute 
conference for force. 

If we ourselves had been afforded 
some opportunity to apprise the bel- 
ligerents of the attitude which it 
would be our duty to take, of the poli- 


cies and practises against which we 
would feel bound to use all our moral 
and economic strength, and in certain 
circumstances even our physical 
strength also, our own contribution to 
the counsel, which might have averted 
the struggle, would have been consid- 
ered worth weighing and regarding. 

And the lesson, which the shock of 
being taken by surprize in a matter so 
deeply vital to all the nations of the 
world has made poignantly clear, is 
that the peace of the world must 
henceforth depend upon a new and 
more wholesome diplomacy. Only when 
the great nations of the world have 
reached some sort of agreement as to 
what they hold to be fundamental to 
their common interest, and as to some 
feasible method of acting in concert 
when any nation or group of nations 
seeks to disturb those fundamental 
things, can we feel that civilization is 
at last in a way of justifying its ex- 
istence and claiming to be finally es- 
tablished. It is clear that nations must 
in the future be governed by the same 
high code of honor that we demand of 
individuals. 

We must, indeed, in the very same 
breath with which we avow this con- 
viction admit that we have ourselves 
upon occasion in the past been offend-, 
ers against the law of diplomacy, 
which we thus forecast; but our con- 
viction is not the less clear, but rather 
the more clear, on that account. 

If this war has accomplished noth- 
ing else for the benefit of the world, it 
has at least disclosed a great moral 
necessity and set forward the thinking 
of the statesmen of the world by a 
whole age. Repeated utterances of the 
leading statesmen of most of the great 
nations now engaged in war have 
made it plain that their thought has 
come to this: That the principle of 
public right must henceforth take pre- 
cedence over the individual interests 
of particular nations and that the na- 
tions of the world must in some way 
band themselves together to see that 
that right prevails as against any sort 
of selfish aggression; that henceforth 
alliance must not be set up against 
alliance, understanding against under- 
standing, but that there must be a 
common agreement for a common ob- 
ject, and that at the heart of that 
common object must lie the inviolable 
rights of peoples and of mankind. 

The nations of the world have be- 
come each other’s neighbors. It is to 
their interest that they should under- 
stand each other. In order that they 
may understand each other it is im- 
perative that they should agree to 
coéperate in a common cause and that 
they should so act that the guiding 
principle of that common cause shall 
be even-handed and impartial justice. 

This is undoubtedly the thought of 
America. This is what we ourselves 
will say when there comes proper oc- 
easion to say it. In the dealings of 
nations with one another arbitrary 
force must be rejected and we must 
move forward to the thought of the 
modern world, the thought of which 
peace is the very atmosphere. That 
thought constitutes a chief part of the 
passionate conviction of America. 

We believe these fundamental 
things. 


First, that every people has a right 
to choose the sovereignty under which 
they shall live. Like other nations, we 
have ourselves no doubt once and 
again offended against that principle 
when for a little while controlled by 
selfish passion, as our franker histo- 
rians have been honorable enough to 
admit; but it has become more and 
more our rule of life and action. 

Second, that the small states of the 
world have a right to enjoy the same 
respect for their sovereignty and for 
their territorial integrity that great 
and powerful nations expect and in- 
sist upon. 

And, third, that the world has a 
right to be free from every disturb- 
ance of its peace that has its origin in 
aggression and disregard of the rights 
of peoples and nations. 

So sincerely do we believe in these 
things that I am sure that I speak the 
mind and wish of the people of Amer- 
ica when I say that the United States 
is willing to become a partner in any 
feasible association of nations formed 
in order to realize these objects and 
make them secure against violation. 

There is nothing that the United 
States wants for itself that any other 
nation has. We are willing, on the 
contrary, to limit ourselves along with 
them to a prescribed course of duty 
and respect for the rights of others, 
which will check any selfish passion of 
our own, as it will check any aggres- 
sive impulse of theirs. 

If it should ever be our privilege to 
suggest or initiate a movement for 
peace among the nations now at war, 
I am sure that the people of the 
United States would wish their gov- 
ernment to move along these lines: 

First—Such a settlement with re- 
gard to their own immediate inter- 
ests as the belligerents may agree 
upon. We have nothing material of 
any kind to ask for ourselves, and are 
quite aware that we are in no sense 
or degree parties to the present quar- 
rel. Our interest is only in peace and 
its future guarantees. 

Second—A universal association of 
the natiqns to maintain the inviolate 
security of the highway of the seas 
for the common and unhindered use of 
all the nations of the world, and to 
prevent. any war, begun either con- 
trary to treaty covenants or without 
warning and full submission of the 
causes to the opinion of the world—a 
virtual guarantee of territorial integ- 
rity and political independence. 

But I did not come here, let me re- 
peat, to discuss a program. I came 
only to avow a creed and give expres- 
sion to the confidence I feel that the 
world is even now upon the eve of a 
great consummation, when some com- 
mon force will be brought into ex- 
istence which shall safeguard right as 
the first and most fundamental inter- 
est of all peoples and all governments, 
when coercion shall be summoned not 
to the service of political ambition or 
selfish hostility, but to the service of 
a common order, a common justice, 
and a common peace. 

God grant that the dawn of that 
day of frank dealing and of settled 
peace, concord, and codperation may 
be near at hand! 
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THE PRESIDENT ON THE ENFORCEMENT OF PEACE 


HE address of President Wilson at the first 

annual banquet of the League to Enforce 

Peace will afford intense gratification to every 

one who believes that the world has come to 
the point where the united force of the nations must be 
made available to compel the settlement of international 
disputes by peaceful means. For the President of the 
United States is more than an individual; he is the 
spokesman of a great nation. As such he was attempting 
to give expression to what he believed to be “the thought 
and purpose of the people of the United States in this 
vital matter” of the hope of peace. 

At the outset of his address the President entered a 
disclaimer; he was not discussing the program of the 
League. But what he had to say thereafter was quite as 
satisfactory as if he had taken up that program point by 
point. For it is not, after all, the program of the League 
that profoundly matters. It is its central idea, its basic 
principle, Of this principle Mr. Wilson’s utterances were 
in thoro recognition and support. 

The President’s thought focussed ‘itself in two pas- 
sages of his address. In the first he declared the belief 
of the American people in these fundamental things: 

First, that every people has a right to choose the sov- 
ereignty under which it shall live; 

Second, that the small states of the world have a right 
to enjoy the same respect for their sovereignty and for 
their territorial integrity that great and powerful na- 
tions expect and insist upon; 

Third, that the world has a right to be free from every 
disturbance of its peace that has its origin in aggres- 
sion and disregard of the rights of peoples and nations. 

So sincere is the belief of the people of the United 
States in these principles, 


sion of the causes to the opinion of the world—a virtual 
guarantee of territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence.” 

Finally, the President gave expression to his confi- 
dence “that the world is even now upon the eve of a 
great consummation, when some common force will be 
brought into existence which shall safeguard right as 
the first and most fundamental interest of all peoples 
and all governments, when coercion shall be summoned 
not to the service of political ambition or selfish hostil- 
ity, but to the service of a common order, a common jus- 
tice and a common peace.” 

These are admirable statements of the basic princi- 
ples on which the platform of the League to Enforce 
Peace is builded. The only difference between the two 
expressions—the President’s and the League’s—is one 
of method of approach. Mr. Wilson philosophizes on the 
truths which must be recognized in seeking interna- 
tional justice and world peace; the League outlines the 
course of action which the nations must take in the 
quest of these great ends. Mr. Wilson lays down princi- 
ples; the League proposes ways and means. 

Other difference there is none. When the President 
speaks of an association of nations to prevent any war 
begun without full submission of the causes to the opin- 
ion of the world he describes accurately the organiza- 
tion which the League proposes to establish. When he 
speaks of coercion summoned to the service of a common 
order, a common justice and a common peace, he sets 
forth the idea which distinguishes the League to En- 
force Peace from every other peace movement. 

With this high endorsement—this almost official en- 
dorsement—of its principles and its purposes, the 

League to Enforce Peace 





Mr. Wilson continued, 





“that the United States is 


takes a commanding posi- 
tion among organized 











willing to become a part- 
ner in any feasible asso- 
ciation of nations formed 
in order to realize these 
objects and make them se- 
cure against violation.” 
In the second passage 
the President referred to 
the contingency that it 
might some time be our 
privilege to suggest or 
initiate a movement for 
peace among the nations 
now at war. In the event 
of such a possibility we 
ought to move along the 
line of “a universal asso- 
ciation of the nations to 
maintain the _ inviolate 
security of the seas for 
the common and unhin- 
dered use of all the na- 
tions of the world, and to 
prevent any war, begun 
either contrary to treaty 
covenants, or without 
warning and full submis- 








A DECLARATION OF INTERDEPENDENCE 


T is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance 
of the President’s speech last Saturday evening 
at the dinner of the League to Enforce Peace. 

Here for the first time in history the responsible 
head of a great world power publicly proposes to 
translate the highest ideal of the greatest minds of 
all ages into an act of statesmanship substituting 
among the nations of the earth the reign of law for 
the reign of war. 

It is a proposal that if accepted may change the 
course of history. 

But more than that: Once let the warring nations 
be convinced of the wisdom of entering a League 
for the maintenance of a durable peace, and all the 
issues for which they are now fighting fade into 
insignificance. The President’s high statesmanship 
may not only furnish the basis of permanent peace, 
but may also be the means of bringing the Great 
War to an end. 

Woodrow Wilson has added to the Declaration of 


Independence a Declaration of Interdependence. 














plans for the securing of 
international peace. An 
almost indispensable ele- 
ment in the success of the 
proposals of the League is 
the initiation of the plan 
among the nations of the 
world by the Government 
of the United States. The 
taking of such an initia- 
tory step at the appropri- 
ate time is foreshadowed 
by the President’s ad- 
dress. 

In thus endorsing its 
principles Mr. Wilson has 
given a lead to the people 
of the United States. The 
League in its first year of 
existence has achieved no- 
table popular support. 
This popular adherence to 
its program ought to wax 
and multiply in ever in- 
creasing measure until it 
has accomplished its work 
for the world’s welfare. 
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THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 


VER since the calling of the First Hague Con- 

ference, The Independent and its editor have been 
urging a League to Enforce Peace as the next great 
step in the political evolution of the world. 

Tho the idea of world federation has been the dream 
of the poets, prophets and philosophers down the ages 
it is only in recent times that it has been put forward 
here and there as a practical possibility. 

In 1905 at the Thirteenth Interparliamentary Con- 
ference at Brussels Richard Bartholdt, member of Con- 
gress from Missouri and president of the American dele- 
gation, presented a plan for consideration that would 
furnish the basis of a world federation. 

In the same year Andrew Carnegie in his rectorial 
address at St. Andrew’s University in Scotland devel- 
oped the same idea. 

In 1907, at the Second Hague Conference, Senor Or- 
doney, ex-President of Uruguay, in behalf of that re- 
public, officially introduced a detailed proposal for a 
League of Peace to go into effect when adopted by “ten 
nations, of whom half shall have at least 25,000,000 in- 
habitants each.” 

In 1910, in his Nobel Peace address, delivered at 
Christiania, Norway, Theodore Roosevelt proposed a 
league of nations to guarantee national territory and 
sovereignty, to arbitrate all other questions, and to limit 
armaments by international agreement. 

In 1911, at Baltimore, Maryland, the editor of The In- 
dependent, as president of the Third American Peace 
Congress devoted his entire opening address to the ex- 
position and elaboration of the principles of a league of 
nations. 

When the Great War broke out, The Independent was 
the first paper in this country—possibly in the world— 
to urge editorially the formation of a League to Enforce 
Peace as the one sure way to maintain a lasting peace. 
This editorial, which appeared in our issue of September 
28, 1914, under the title of “The Way to Disarm: A 
Practical Proposal,” was reprinted by various organiza- 
tions and widely distributed. It received much comment 
both in the United States and Europe. 

It was this editorial, more than anything else, that led 
to a meeting of a small group of publicists and political 
scientists in New York City, who, after a series of con- 
ferences, formed themselves into a preliminary commit- 
tee, drafted proposals for a League to Enforce Peace, 
and launched the idea on the 17th of last June, at a pub- 
lic meeting at Independence Hall, Philadelphia, the very 
spot where the United States of America was born. 

The Independence Hall meeting organized a perma- 
nent committee, with ex-President Taft at its head, 
President Lowell, of Harvard University, as the chair- 
man of its executive committee, and a thousand other of 
America’s most distinguished citizens codperating. 

This American branch of the League to Enforce Peace 
has now, within less than a year, increased its member- 
ship and prestige until it is organized in almost every 
state and congressional district in the Union. 

It has not only extended itself in the United States, 
but the idea has taken strong hold abroad; the group in 
England, for instance, being so close to the British Gov- 
ernment that we can almost assume that Great Britain 
is officially behind it. 

And now, at its first annual meeting at Washington 


iast week, delegates foregathered from every state in the 
Union to hear the principles of the League expounded 
and to devise ways and means to carry out its program. 
Nearly $400,000 was subscribed to its treasury, and, to 
cap the climax, the President of the United States en- 
dorsed the League and put himself, as spokesman of the 
United States Government, at the head of this movement 
to enthrone reason instead of force as the final arbiter 
of the destinies of nations. 








BRAWN 


E learn from the Yale Alumni Weekly that of the 

forty-five fortunates from the Junior Class who 
were “tapped” on May 18 for Yale’s three famous secret 
senior societies, thirty-five, or seven-ninths, have athletic 
records. 

As the greatest honor that can come to a Yale under- 
graduate is considered to be an election to “Bones,” 
“Keys” or “Wolf’s Head,” it follows that the athletic 
ideal is still paramount at New Haven. 

And yet the common sense of mankind never has rated 
and probably never will rate mere athletic aptitude very 
high compared with other human values. 








GOOD WILL TO ALL MEN 


HE American people, realizing that the Great War, 

like an earthquake, is a calamity bringing ruin alike 
upon innocent and guilty, have distributed their chari- 
ties to the war victims of all nations. The sufferings of 
the Armenian and Syrian Christians have appealed es- 
pecially to us because thousands of Americans have been 
for years contributing to the mission schools and church- 
es of this region, and American indignation has been 
rightfully aroused against the Turkish Government for 
the cruel deportations and wholesale massacres which 
have been perpetrated under its authority. An effort is 
now being made to raise in America the large sum of 
morley necessary to rescue the Armenians and Syrians 
from their present distress, and collections will be taken 
up in churches and, Sunday schools all over the land. 
Yet the philanthropists who are heading the subscrip- 
tion list have just telegraphed the sum of $60,000 to 
Constantinople for the relief of the Turkish people who 
are in little less need than their Christian compatriots. 
The Jews have set a good example to the Christians in 
this. The Jewish Relief Committee has ordered that the 
funds it has collected from the Hebrews in this country 
be divided between the Hebrews and Moslems of Turkey. 
So, too, the American people, in spite of their justifi- 
able indignation against the German Government, have 
contributed liberally for the Red Cross in Germany. Un- 
fortunately their benevolent intentions in this direction 
have been frustrated by the action of the British Gov- 
ernment, which prohibited the sending of hospital sup- 
plies to the German Red Cross even when sent from 
America by American ships to neutral European ports. 
Consequently the medicines and surgical appliances in- 
tended for the sick and wounded of Germany remain 
piled up on the docks at New York, while those for the 
Allies go forward regularly. The American Red Cross 
has accordingly been compelled to notify the public that 
no more contributions for the Central Powers can be 
received until England raises its embargo. Ex-President 
Taft has written to our State Department, protesting 
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against this outrageous violation of Article 16 of the 
Geneva Convention, which prohibits making Red Cross 
supplies contraband of war. It is to be hoped that Presi- 
dent Wilson may induce the British Government to 
modify its blockade rules so that this one limitation on 
the universality of American charity may be removed. 








WHICH ? 


HE Republicans at Chicago have three choices. 
They can nominate Justice Hughes if they are 
willing to take him with his convictions on present 
issues veiled in impenetrable mystery. 

They can nominate Mr. Roosevelt if they are willing to 
take him with his unequivocally exprest and forcefully 
definite convictions on present issues. 

They can—but there is no other sane choice. 








WHAT THE MIDDLE WEST THINKS 


OWHERE else in the world is there an area so 

large, wealthy and homogeneous as the stretch of 
states between Pittsburgh and Lincoln, and Duluth and 
Louisville. What it thinks today is likely to be the opin- 
ion of the dominant party tomorrow and what it will 
not stand for today is probably already lost. Ever since 
the Republican party emerged from it unexpectedly and 
completely in 1854 it has set the tune for American 
life. Its adherence to its own special leader, Lincoln, 
made possible the preservation of the Union; its pe- 
culiar financial troubles brought the United States face 
to face, first, with greenback inflation and then with 
silver inflation—and it was its own sober second thought 
rather than the campaign funds of Mark Hanna or the 
frenzied opposition of the East that stopped both of 
these cheap money movements short of disaster. In our 
own day its readiness to try remedies for political ail- 
ments has made it the stamping ground of reform and 
the hunting ground of reformers. What it thinks today 
will be the determining factor in the election next fall 
and in the foreign problem. 

The public opinion of the Middle West is created by 
a comfortable middle class. When times are hard every 
one is discouraged; when times are good pessimism 
drops off and is forgotten. The over-rich are not feared, 
but they are suspected. Few are over-poor. 

The Middle West is national-minded and idealistic. It 
is proud of the United States as such, and has felt that 
pride ever since it drove the reluctant East into the 
War of 1812. It likes to think of American intellectual 
leadership. It has caught the idea that Mr. Wilson has 
been teaching so patiently since the war began, and has 
glimpsed the notion of the United States as defending 
law for the sake of justice. It will fight for this relent- 
lessly if it has to, but it will enter no fight for the sake 
of the fight itself, for the abstraction known as honor, 
or for conquest. Even the seductive appeal of its great- 
est newspaper, the Chicago Tribune (that does not dis- 
guise its lust for a second rape of Mexico), cannot 
stir it. 

Ready to defend what it conceives to be a higher law 
of nations, the limitations of the Middle West have kept 
it from seeing all that such defense implies, and its in- 
herited attitude toward great wealth has deflected its 
view. It has never consciously prepared itself for any- 
thing, and its political or social policies have been cor- 


rective rather than constructive. It has not been accus- 
tomed to think of preparation, and few of its leaders 
have themselves felt the need of leading in this direc- 
tion. In the present situation it might be more willing 
to undertake military preparedness did it not feel that 
much of the cry for preparedness comes from a tainted 
source. The great corporations that make, and make 
much out of, munitions have been disliked and mis- 
trusted for so many years that the Middle West cannot 
now believe in their disinterested patriotism. Senator 
Cummins led an attack upon the trusts and the protec- 
tive tariff in Iowa long ago; Senator LaFollette has 
ever preached suspicion against big business; Mr. 
Roosevelt’s utterances against malefactors of great 
wealth have not yet cooled off. And with such an edu- 
cation Middle Westerners distrust a movement so obvi- 
ously led by persons who may be selfish. 

The Middle West will fight to defend an idea if it 
must, but no leader has yet explained preparedness on 
the right grounds, and until such an explanation has 
been imprest on the Middle Western mind the Western 
delegations in Congress will continue to wobble and 
shift. The support of Mr. Wilson is lukewarm because 
the Middle West is, on the whole, Republican. Mr. Roose- 
velt has not aroused the old thrills that used to be stirred 
up by his leadership because his allies are subject to 
suspicion and because he is charged with wanting a war. 
Mr. Bryan is weakening because he wants a peace. But 
the essential sympathy of the Middle West with the 
knight errant notion of an international law that the 
United States may have to defend is lying ready to be 
turned into political support for any leader whose con- 
nections are clear and who understands the homogeneous 
West. 


P. P. C. OF SHAKESPEARE 


ANY years ago a young man fresh from Johns 

Hopkins was called upon suddenly to take charge 
of a class in Shakespeare at a western university. 
The professor whom he succeeded was a veteran of the 
“scientific” school of literary research, one who would 
spend an hour discussing the age of Anne Hathaway or 
whether a punctuation mark on the thirty-third page 
of the First Folio was a period or a flyspeck. The new- 
comer faced a class expecting something of the same 
sort, only more so. But his first question was a surprize: 
“How many of you have come provided with Shake- 
speare? None of you? Well, every one in the class must 
have Shakespeare complete by tomorrow. That’s all for 
today.” 

The next morning the campus saw a curious sight, a 
procession of students toiling up the hill loaded down 
with the Immortal Bard in all shapes and bindings. 
Some had their pockets stuffed out with handy volumes. 
Some bore old tomes as big as a dictionary or a family 
Bible. Some had a cheap padded leather volume with mi- 
croscopic print. Some carried on alternate arms a twelve- 
volume set in a morocco leather case which had been 
locked up in the parlor bookcase since the day it had 
been received as a wedding present by their parents. 

The new professor surveyed the class and their pic- 
turesque burdens with grim satisfaction. “Have you all 
got Shakespeare now? Well, read him. After that I shall 
have something to say to you. Class is dismissed.” 

The young man who started on his career in this un- 
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conventional style is now at the head of one of the Eng- 
lish departments in one of our largest universities. He 
still insists that his students read the books they are 
talking about. _ 

We are reminded of this incident in considering the 
attitude of some people toward the Shakespeare Tercen- 
tenary. They appear to have deposited their P. P. C. 
cards on Shakespeare’s tomb and gone on their way re- 
joicing that they would not have to think of him again 
for the next hundred years. 

Now, the Shakespeare celebration was really intended 
more as an introduction than as a leave-taking. All of 
the various pageants, speeches and contests, including 
our own contest, were designed, as we may now confess, 
to trick people into reading an author, who, it seemed 
to us, deserved more reading than he got. So far as our 
own share inthe movement is concerned, it seems to 
have accomplished its purpose even better than we an- 
ticipated. Some ten thousand students from all parts of 
the country competed for The Independent Shakespeare 
Medal. This involved not merely reading the eight arti- 
cles on Shakespeare’s life and works by Dr. Frederick 
Houk Law in The Independent, but also considerable 
study of the plays themselves, in order to write the re- 
quired essays. In about four hundred schools and col- 
leges there were a sufficient number of contestants to 
secure one of the medals awarded by The Independent. 

Now, of these ten thousand young people who have 
been induced to read Shakespeare by this device, and 
the hundred thousand or more who have been indirectly 
concerned in the contests, and the millions who have 
been interested thru the medium of the various Tercen- 
tenary festivities, there will be some who will continue 
to read Shakespeare, not for a prize, not because it is an 
anniversary, not because people are talking about him, 
but because they find him interesting and profitable. 
That’s what all this fuss is for. 








MOTORS AND MOVIES 


HE 128th General Assembly of the Presbyterian 

Church in session at Atlantic City last week devoted 
time to denouncing the evil effects of the automobile 
and the moving picture. One speaker referred to the 
“movie” theater as “The modern Diana of the Ephe- 
sians.” Another declared that the automobile was “car- 
rying away from the Church the magnificent army of 
Christ.” 

Let not the brethren forget, however, that the auto- 
mobile and the moving picture are the greatest edu- 
cators of the age. The automobile carries you every- 
where. The moving picture carries everywhere to you. 








CONSCRIPTION 

AS the state of New York gone stark crazy? Her 

legislature has passed and Governor Charles S. 
Whitman has signed five bills that require, among other 
things, all men between eighteen and forty-five to be 
enrolled as members of the Militia Reserve beginning 
August 1, and all schoolboys between sixteen and nine- 
teen to drill not more than three hours each week and go 
to summer military camps under the direction of the offi- 
cers of the National Guard, and all school children over 
eight—girls as well as boys—to “receive as part of the 
prescribed course of instruction such physical training 
as the regents, after conference with the military train- 


ing commission, may determine during periods which 
shall average at least twenty minutes in each school day.” 

These laws mean conscription in time of peace. They 
should be forthwith repealed. The American people be- 
lieve in preparedness—sane preparedness—but this goes 
to the very brink of the precipice of militarism. 








THE AMERICAN INVASION OF EUROPE 


HERE is much difference of opinion as to whether 
there will be a large volume of immigration from 
Europe to this country after the war or not, but it is 
quite evident that there will be a host of people from 
America flocking over to Europe by the first steamers 
that cross after the treaty of peace is signed. Some of 
these will be immigrants or the sons of immigrants look- 
ing up their relatives or their property, but most will be 
tourists visiting the battlefields of the greatest war in 
history. Already we learn that all the rooms in the lead- 
ing hotels of London and Paris have been engaged in ad- 
vance by Americans who are going when the war is over. 
In former times American tourists have spent some- 
thing like $150,000,000 a year in Europe, and the shut- 
ting off of this revenue for two years has caused great 
hardship, especially in Italy and Switzerland. The return 
of the tourist will revive their prosperity and his ready 
cash will do much to repair the ravages of war. Amer- 
icans have a passion for ruins and thousands of travel- 
ers who have never cared to see the town hall of Ypres or 
the cathedral of Rheims in the hight of their beauty will 
now be drawn to them for their historic interest. It is 
quite likely that the expenditures of visitors to Louvain 
will in the course of a few years be sufficient to rebuild 
the burnt quarter of that city. At any rate, tourism will 
contribute considerably toward the reconstruction of 
Belgian towns on a more wholesome and habitable scale 
according to plans which had been made before the war. 
The slums which had been the despair of the Belgian re- 
formers then have in many cases been swept away by the 
tide of battles along with the irreplaceable treasures of 
antiquity and the city planner will have what he rarely 
gets in the old world, a tabula rasa for his model 
dwellings. 

The long serpentine line of battle stretching from the 
sea to Switzerland and coiling about Ypres and Verdun 
will be a path of pilgrimage for all future time. It is his- 
toric ground sacred to the memory of the millions of 
young men who have here given their lives for their 
country. It should never be touched by the plow or al- 
lowed to lapse to mercenary use, like common soil, but 
should be preserved for a memorial of those who held the 
line against the invader. If one of those fine roads that 
the French know how to make were laid along the neu- 
tral strip between the battle lines, automobiles and buses 
could carry tourists all the way from Nieuport to Pont- 
a-Mousson. If the trenches on each side are kept intact 
and as nearly as‘ possible as they look now they would 
prove as interesting as the Hotel des Invalides and far 
more worthy of reverence than the tomb of Napoleon. 
Such shrines we have in our own country at Gettysburg 
and Bunker Hill, silently teaching their lessons of pa- 
triotism to young and old, generation after generation. 
The battlefields of the Great War should likewise be 
dedicated to the perpetual service of calling to mind the 
awfulness of war and the glory of self-sacrifice. “It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do this.” 
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Th - 
Allied Interference With bite _ 
United States Mails addrest to 


the governments of Great Britain and 
France a vigorous protest against their 
interference with United States mails 
moving between this country and Eu- 
rope. In principle there would seem to 
be no difference between the allied pow- 
ers and ourselves on this point. For the 
American Government agrees that mer- 
chandise, whether carried by parcel 
post or in sealed letter mail, stocks, 
bonds and securities, money orders, 
checks, drafts, notes and other nego- 
tiable instruments, which may pass as 
the equivalent of money, are all subject 
to the same treatment of capture and 
confiscation as merchandise shipped in 
any other manner. Obviously it would 
not be fair to permit a belligerent or 
a neutral to beat the devil around the 
stump by sending contraband by post 
and claiming that it was to be treated 
otherwise than if it had been shipped 
as freight or as express matter. On the 
other hand, the allied governments ad- 
mit that under international law and 
practise genuine correspondence is in- 
violable, and may not be seized or un- 
duly detained. 

The method of applying these prin- 
ciples in practise, says Secretary Lan- 
sing in the note, is the chief cause of 
difference. The allied governments, 
while declaring that they will not seize 
genuine correspondence on the high 
seas, seek to get around the assurance 
that they have thus given by seizing 
and confiscating mail from vessels in 
port instead of at sea. They compel 
neutral ships to enter their own ports 
or induce shipping lines, by some form 
of duress, to send their mail ships via 
British ports. They thus acquire by 
force or unjustifiable means an illegal 
jurisdiction. 

The note proceeds to describe the na- 
ture of the illegal procedure adopted 
by the allied governments: 

Acting upon this enforced jurisdiction, 
the authorities remove all mail, genuine 
correspondence as well as post parcels, take 
them to London, where every piece, even 
tho of neutral origin and destination, is 
opened and critically examined to deter- 
mine the “sincerity of their character,” in 
accordance with the interpretation given 
that undefined phrase by the British and 
French censors. Finally the expurgated re- 
mainder is forwarded, frequently after irre- 
parable delay, to its destination. Ships are 
detained en route to or from the United 
States, or to or from other neutral coun- 
tries, and mails are held and delayed for 
several days and, in some cases, for weeks 
and even months, even tho not routed to 
ports of north Europe via British ports. 

The note further sets forth the in- 
juries to neutral business caused by 
this improper and vexatious proceed- 
ing: 

The arbitrary methods employed by the 
British and French governments have re- 
sulted most disastrously to citizens of the 
United States. Important papers which can 
never be duplicated, or can be duplicated 
only with great difficulty, such as United 


States patents for inventions, rare docu- 
ments, legal papers relating to the settle 
ment of estates, powers of attorney, fire 
insurance claims, income tax returns, and 
similar matters have been lost. 

Delays in receiving shipping documents 
have caused great loss and inconvenience 
by preventing prompt delivery of goods. In 
the case of the MacNiff Horticultural Com- 
pany, of New York, large shipments of 
plants and bulbs from Holland were, I am 
informed, frozen on the wharves because 
possession could not be obtained in the ab- 
sence of documents relating to them which 
had been removed from the “Nieuw Am- 
sterdam,” “Oosterdyk” and “Rotterdam.” 

Business opportunities are lost by fail- 
ure to transmit promptly bids, specifica- 
tions and contracts. The Standard Under- 
ground Cable Company, of Pittsburgh, for 
example, sent by mail a tender and specifi- 
cations for certain proposed _ electrical 
works to be constructed in Christiania. 
After several weeks of waiting, the papers 
having failed to arrive, the American com- 
pany was told that the bids could not be 
longer held open and the contract was 
awarded to a British competitor. Checks, 
drafts, money orders, securities and similar 
property are lost or detained for weeks and 
months. Business correspondence relating 
to legitimate and bona fide trade between 
neutral countries, correspondence of a per- 
sonal nature, and also certain official cor- 
respondence, such as money order lists and 
other matter forwarded by government de- 
partments are detained, lost or possibly de- 
stroyed. 

For instance, the Postmaster General in- 
forms me that certain international money 
order lists from the United States to Ger- 
many, Greece and other countries, and 
from Germany to the United States, sent 
thru the mails, have not reached their des- 
tination, tho dispatched several months 
ago. 

Because of these injurious practises 
the Government of the United States 
expects the present practise of the Brit- 
ish and French governments in rela- 
tion to mails from and to the United 
States to be altered forthwith. “Only a 
radical change in the British and 
French policy,” says Mr. Lansing in 
closing, “restoring to the United States 
its full rights as a neutral power, will 
satisfy this Government.” 


The appointment of 
In Congress George Rublee to the 

Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has been finally rejected in the 
Senate by a tie vote of 38 to 38. We 
commented editorially last week upon 
this disgraceful application of the sys- 
tem of so-called “Senatorial courtesy.” 
Since then the vote has been recon- 
sidered and once more the motion to 
confirm the appointment defeated by 
a very close vote. 

It is probable that the appointment 
of Louis D. Brandeis to the Supreme 
Court will be confirmed. The Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary has voted, 
by the close margin of 9 to 8, in favor 
of confirmation. It is not likely that 
the opposition of conservatism and 
prejudice will be able to accomplish in 
the Senate—even in executive session 
—what it has failed to accomplish in 
the committee room. 

Congress continues to avoid the is- 
sue. of woman suffrage. By a parlia- 


mentary trick—most of the members 
of the House being at a ball game— 
Minority Leader Mann secured the 
adoption of an amendment to the bill 
to reorganize the government of Porto 
Rico providing for woman suffrage 
there. The next day the question was 
reopened and the amendment rejected. 
Care was taken, however, to avoid put- 
ting any Congressman on record by 
means of a roll-call. 

The House Judiciary Committee, 
which has before it the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment extending the 
suffrage to women, avoids the necessity 
of acting upon it by the simple ex- 
pedient of not meeting. For this 
cowardly procedure the Democratic 
majority of the committee has been 
called to account by Congressman 
Mondell, who said: 

To dodge the suffrage issue, or prevent 
the development of a majority favorable to 
the suffrage resolution, the chairman and 
the majority of the committee not only 
neglect the suffrage question, but all of 
the other important matters, responsibility 
for which has been placed on the com- 
mittee by the Congress. 

Whatever one may think of the suffrage 
amendment, whatever one’s attitude may 
be toward it, there can be no difference of 
opinion as to the dodging and evasive tac- 
tics of the majority of the committee in at- 
tempting the avoidance of this issue, and in 
so doing, neglecting all of the important 
and responsible duties of the committee. 

Honest opposition to the suffrage 
amendment on the part of the majority of 
the committee might be forgiven, at least 
by those who are not favorable to suffrage ; 
but the policy of cowardly dodging and of 
neglect of duty will not be justified by any- 
one. 


All is quiet along the bor- 
der. Carranza is to ad- 
dress a new note to the 
American Government. Whether it will 
reiterate the demand for the with- 
drawal of the American troops no one 
knows. The regular troops on the bor- 
der are being reinforced by militia 
from the border states. But 116 na- 
tional guardsmen of Texas have re- 
fused to respond to the call to mobilize, 
and are to be tried by court martial. It 
is continually being reported that the 
Carranza forces are about to take some 
decisive action against the bandits who 
have made the attacks upon United 
States territory. 
Meanwhile Villa is—nowhere. 


In Mexico 


The lockout and strike of 
60,000 garment workers 
in New York City goes 
doggedly on. The fact which makes 
this industrial conflict unusually de- 
plorable is that it disrupted perhaps 
the most promising plan ever invented 
for the avoidance of such disputes be- 
tween employers and workers. In such 
a conflict it is always a difficult matter 
to fix the responsibility for its begin- 
ning. In the present case, however, 
there is now available the deliberate 
judgment of a group of independent 
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WILL THE JUDGE SAVE THE LADY? 


THE ADVENTURES OF 


cbservers, who do not hesitate to put 
the blame squarely on one side. 

Twenty-four professors in Columbia 
University have signed a statement of 
the results of their study of this lock- 
out in the needle trades. It is so un- 
equivocal in its conclusions and so con- 
vincing in the reasons it gives for those 
conclusions that we print it entire: 

The trade agreement between employers 
and employees in the cloak, suit and skirt 
industry in this city maintained for five 
years a relation of peaceful codperation 
and brought about great betterment in the 
industry. The breakdown of this voluntary 
plan, which has attracted the attention of 
the entire country, cannot be a matter of 
indifference to students and teachers of 
economics and political science. 

After a careful examination of state- 
ments of the Manufacturers’ Protective 
Association we prepared what we believed 
to be a fair statement of the facts, drawn 


almost entirely from the written statements 
and explanations submitted to us by the 
Manufacturers’ Protective Association, 
with the request that they correct or am- 
plify it in any regard in which it might 
seem to them inaccurate or incomplete. 

To this request, the officers of the Manu- 
facturers’ Protective Association have re- 
plied that our statement of the facts is 
substantially correct. Our conclusion, after 
careful consideration, is that the Manufac- 
turers’ Protective Association broke its 
two-year agreement—which still had more 
than a year to run—without other justifi- 
cation than the fear that the agreement 
might thereafter be broken by the union, 
at a time less favorable to the manufac- 
turers’ interests. 

The basis for this fear that the union 
was planning to strike at a favorable time 
is hard to discover. It seems to us that 
the real reason for the action of the Manu- 
facturers’ Protective Association is that its 
officers were unwilling to accept the con- 
sequences of their agreement, and, as their 
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TWO WHO FLEW TO WASHINGTON 
Alan R. Hawley, president of the Aero Club of America, and Victor Carlstrom, the pilot, with 


the 190-horse power Curtiss machine 


which carried them from New 


York to Washington, 237 


miles, in 187 minutes—a speed of 78 miles an hour. The aeroplane, the J. N. 8, is the gift of the 

Aero Club to the National Guard of New Mexico and the flight to Washington was the first stage 

of transportation to the border. A heavy packet of newspapers was carried to Prove that an 
aerial mail service is feasible 


Weed in Philadelphia Public Ledger 
TEASING THE ELEPHANT 


AN ELEPHANT—— 


president has stated, they wished to return 
to the conditions existing prior to 1910. We 
regard this as little less than a public 
calamity, and earnestly urge that every 
effort be made to restore the agreement. 

In our opinion, a just interpretation of 
the admitted facts warrants fixing the bur- 
den of the responsibility for the present 
crisis directly upon the shoulders of the 
executive committee of the Manufacturers’ 
Protective Association. The breaking of 
this important trade agreement involves a 
responsibility which we feel the rank and 
file of the employers in this industry can- 
not afford to assume. 

We, therefore, sincerely hope that the 
action taken may in some way be subjected 
to revision after more deliberate consid- 
eration on the part of the entire member- 
ship of the Manufacturers’ Protective As- 
sociation. 

Among the names signed to this 
statement are those of such men as 
John Dewey, professor of philosophy; 
Charles A. Beard, professor of politics; 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, professor of 
social economy; Franklin H. Giddings, 
professor of sociology; Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, professor of political econ- 
omy. 

Such a statement made by such men 
demands more than the general denial 
entered by the representatives of the 
manufacturers. Unless weighty evi- 
dence can be produced against its con- 
clusions, it will have a great influence 
on the public opinion, which is the real 
court of final jurisdiction in such con- 
troversies. 


Following upon 
several weeks in 
which the news 
from Verdun contained nothing except 
the uncertain loss and gain of a few 
hundred yards of trenches we hear of 
important operations on both sides of 
the Meuse. The French executed offen- 
sive movements with unexpected vigor, 
but on the whole the advantage at the 
end of the week seems to lie with the 
Germans. 

The French began on Monday with 
an assault of Fort Douaumont. This 
was the first important point taken by 
the Germans when they began their at- 
tack upon Verdun last February, and 
in fact is the only one of the older 


An Exciting Week 
at Verdun 
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Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 
“‘WAITIN’ FER AN ANSWER” 


forts about Verdun that they have yet 
captured. It stands upon a ridge five 
miles northeast of Verdun and com- 
mands a view of that city. From this 
hight the German guns have been 
brought to bear upon Verdun and have 
demolished most of the buildings with 
the exception of the Cathedral. This 
historic edifice has been hit by only one 
shell and this was doubtless an acci- 
dent since it towers above the rest of 
the town. 

Except for its use as an artillery 
station, however, the possession of 
Douaumont was not of much value to 
the Germans, for they could not ad- 
vance along the plateau toward Verdun 
because this is covered by the guns on 
Dead Man Hill on the other side of 
the Meuse. Accordingly the Germans 
have ever since the capture of Dou- 
aumont been devoting their efforts to 
getting possession of the hills west of 
the river. 

After two months of the hardest kind 
of fighting the Germans seemed likely 
to gain Le Mort Homme and Hill 304, 
the chief hights west of the Meuse 
when General Nivelle turned tables 
upon them by delivering an assault 
upon Fort Douaumont on the eastern 
side of the river. He brought his heavy 
artillery to bear upon the fort and 
after a bombardment that began on 
Sunday and continued till Monday 
afternoon he ordered a charge. The in- 
fantry advanced singing the “Marseil- 
laise” and carried everything before 
them until they reached the fort. This 
also they captured with the exception 
of the northeast corner to which the 
Germans clung tenaciously. But the 
French were not able to keep the foot- 
hold they had gained at Douaumont. 
During the next two days the Germans 
drove them out of the fort and out of 
the trenches to the south of it. In the 
fighting at Douaumont the Germans 


. Brinkerhoff in New York Evening Mail (Copyright) 


ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE 
IN SEARCH OF A MASTER 





passages. The quarries were captured 
by a charge of Saxon troops on April 
16 but the French regained them at 
the same time that they took Douau- 
mont tho here again they were not able 
to hold their gains against the German 
counterattack. 

On the west side of the Meuse a body 
of Thuringians carried by storm the vil- 
lage of Cumiéres, taking more than 
three hundred prisoners. A few days 
later the French regained part of it. 
Cumiéres stands on comparatively low 
ground near the river two miles east of 
Le Mort Homme. Its sole importance 
lies in the fact that thru it the Ger- 
mans can get access to Le Mort Homme 
from the east as they already have ac- 
cess to it from the west and north. 
One of the two summits of Le Mort 
Homme is now held by the Germans 
and they have possession of part if not 


Kirby in New York World 


TRYING TO STAMPEDE HIM 


all of Hill 304, which stands next to it 
on the southwest. Sixty thousand fresh 
German troops have just been brought 
up against these hills, so it is evident 
that the Germans are determined to 
persist in their attack on Verdun. On 
page 396, under the title “Half a Mil- 
lion Madmen,” we quote from an eye 
witness of the fighting at Verdun. 


The Italians admit that 
the Austrian drive in 
the Tirol took them by 
surprize, and the general in command 
of this sector of the frontier has been 
removed for negligence. The attention 
of General Count Cadorna, command- 
er-in-chief of the Italian forces, was 
fixed upon the eastern frontier, where 
he was delivering heavy blows on the 
defenses of Gérz, when it was suddenly 
distracted by a powerful Austrian of- 
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claim to have taken prisoner 48 officers 
and 1943 men. 

West of Douaumont are the quarries 
of Haudromont, which have been con- 
verted into a labyrinth of underground 


VERDUN AFTER THREE MONTHS 
During the past week the French have made a strong but not altogether successful effort to regain 
Fort Douaumont and Haudromont on the eastern side of the Meuse, while the Germans on the 
western side have taken the village of Cumiéres and gained some ground on Le Mort Homme and 
Hill 304. The shaded area is that held by the Germans. That within the lighter dotted line shows 
their latest gains 
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fensive from the Trentino in his rear. 
It seems strange that the Italians 
should not have been forewarned if not 
forearmed against attack from this 
quarter, for the Trentino, where the 
preparations were being made, is chief- 
ly inhabited by Italians who would be 
only too glad to give information to 
their brethren over the border. The 
concentration of troops in the Tren- 
tino, as the southern part of Austrian 
Tirol is called, began early in the 
spring, and if we can accept the Italian 
estimates, the Austrians massed in these 
mountains some 600,000 troops, with 
over 3000 cannon. Many of these 
troops have been brought from Serbia 
and Galicia, showing that the Austrians 
have little fear of a serious offensive 
either by the Russians on the Galician 
front or by the French and British at 
Salonica. Further evidence of the less- 
ened importance attached to the Bal- 
kans is found in the Italian report that 
Bulgars have been brought to the 
Isonzo front. 

Such an offensive as the Austrians 
have now undertaken was feared a 
year ago when Italy entered the war, 
and pessimistic prophets were heard to 
say that the Austrians would be in 
Venice within three weeks. It appears 
that troops were actually massed in the 
Trentino with this object, but they 
were transferred instead to Galicia, 
where the Russians were threatening 
to cross the Hungarian frontier. 

The inner meaning of the Austrian 


invasion of Italy is as difficult to de- 
vine as of the German attack upon 
Verdun. It may be merely a demonstra- 
tion of strength to forestall an Italian 
offensive and to relieve the pressure on 
the Isonzo front. On the other hand, 
it may be an attempt to disable or dis- 
member Italy and so compel her to 
withdraw from the war. An advance of 
thirty-five miles by the Austrians in 
the direction they are now headed 
would put them in possession of Padua 
and deliver the whole province of Ven- 
etia into their hands. This would serve 
as valuable “trading stock’ when it 
came to making terms of peace, but it 
is hardly likely that Austria would at- 
tempt to annex Venetia again, even if 
she could, for this would be a per- 
manent source of danger to Europe 
and insure the implacable enmity of 
Italy. 


Some clue to the 
The Descent from Austrian intentions 
the Tirol may be inferred 
from the instructions found on the Aus- 
trian prisoners. From these it appears 
that the movement is called “the offen- 
sive in Po Valley.” The soldiers on en- 
tering the enemy’s territory were told 
that they must not show themselves 
weak, but that they must avoid all bru- 
tality. They were promised for the sum- 
mer baths in the Adriatic at the Lido, 
the fashionable bathing beach on the 
reef outside Venice. 
The Austrians therefore intend, or 


desire to be understood as intending, to 
advance down the Po River to the 
Adriatic. But so far their advance has 
been to the north of this; that is, they 
are striking east from Trent toward 
Vicenza, not south from Rovereto tow- 
ard Verona. At least the movement 
southward down the Adige River tow- 
ard Verona seems not to be pushed 
with much vigor and the Italians claim 
to have brought it to a halt. Verona 
forms the northeast angle of the famous 
Italian Quadrilateral, the smashing of 
which gave Napoleon his reputation as 
a military genius. The other angles are 
Peschiera at the foot of Lake Garda 
and Mantua and Legnago, forming the 
southern side of this Quadrilateral of 
fortresses. 

But the Austrians by striking east in- 
stead of south will avoid the Quadri- 
lateral. They are pressing forward on 
a twenty-mile front between the Astico 
and the Brenta Rivers. This leads them 
to the frontier towns of Schio, Arsicro 
and Asiago, from which railroads lead 
down to Vicenza. The 38-centimeter 
guns of the Austrians have already been 
brought to bear upon the defenses of 
these towns and the inhabitants have 
fled into the interior. The Italians seem 
to have given up hope of holding back 
the Austrians in the mountains and are 
withdrawing from the valleys of the 
Brenta and the Astico. The Austrians 
claim to have taken some thirty thou- 
sand prisoners and numerous guns. 

But the Italians in falling back are 
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THE AUSTRIAN INVASION OF ITALY 


The Austrians from the Trentino are moving out of the mountain passes into the valleys leading toward Venice. Their guns are already thundering 
at the forts of Arsiero and Asiago, in their effort to reach Vicenza and push on to the Adriatic. In this sketch map the dark portion represents Italian 
territory. The boundary line was drawn in 1866 along the edge of the mountains so as to give the Austrians the advantage which they are using in 


this war 
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Cesare in New York Sun 
GERMANY OFFERS PEACE 


getting upon a terrain more favorable 
to their forces, while the difficulties of 
the. Austrians will increase with their 
advance. If they succeed in taking Arsi- 
ero and Asiago and entering the plateau 
beyond they will be subject to attack 
from both sides. Here the Italians will 
have the advantage of railroads, while 
the Austrians will have no means of 
communication with their base in the 
Trentino except by the mountain passes 
thru which they have entered Italy. The 
Italians should be able to put into the 
field a force from three to five times as 
great as any the Austrians could muster 
and in the open country numbers will 
count for more than in the mountains. 


The recent outbreak in 
Ireland has shown the ne- 
cessity of a radical and 
immediate reorganization of the Irish 
Government. As soon as the disorder 
had been supprest Premier Asquith 
went to Dublin for a personal investi- 
gation. He was sworn in as a member 
of the Irish Privy Council and held 
conversations with all parties, including 
some of the captured rebels. On his 
return he announced that the cabinet 
had selected David Lloyd George to 
negotiate a settlement of the Irish ques- 


Let George 
Dolt 


tion and requested that in the mean-. 


time all criticism be avoided. 

Mr. Lloyd George seems to be re- 
garded as the handy man of the cabi- 
net to be sent to settle difficult disputes 
because of his unusual ability in con- 
ciliating warring factions. In his new 
post of Minister of Munitions he has 
induced both employers and employees 
to suspend their most cherished rights 
and to submit to unprecedented bur- 
dens and restrictions. He stands well 
with both Sir Edward Carson, leader 
of the Ulster party, and John Redmond, 
leader of the Nationalists, and may be 
expected to effect a possible compro- 
mise on the home rule question. 

It is assumed that some sort of local 
government for Ireland will be estab- 
lished, but under the authority of Par- 
liament, and that both the Ulster and 
Nationalist volunteers will be brought 
into the army. An attempt to disarm 














«uy om New York World 
NO PLACE TO LIGHT 


S EUROPE READY FOR PEACE? 


either of these bodies would precipi- 
tate trouble. The government did not 
dare attempt it before the war and it 
would be still more ticklish to do it 
now. Premier Asquith has publicly 
recognized the fact that the execution 
of the rebel leaders has caused an un- 
fortunate impression in America. This 
is evidenced by the very unusual ac- 
tion of 28 members of the House of 
Representatives who petitioned the 
Speaker to have reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs the Dyer 
resolution expressing “the horror of 
the American people” at the execution. 


A Food No sausages to be had. The 

, weekly butter allowance cut 
Dictator, down from four ounces to 
three. Potatoes limited to less than a 
pound a day. Meat reduced to half a 
pound a week. Not enough milk for 
the babies. The beer supply running 
short as summer begins. Riots in the 
market place. Such are the reports 
from Berlin. 

That the situation is alarming is 
proved by the extraordinary measures 
taken to alleviate it. The Kaiser came 
suddenly back to Berlin and reorgan- 
ized the department of the interior. 








THE GREAT WAR 


May 22—Turks withdraw on Tigris 
south of Kut-el-Amara. French en- 
ter Fort Douaumont. 

May 23—Germans take Cumi@res. 
Italians retiring from Sugana Val- 
ley. 

May 24—RBritish expenses for two 
years of war $11,900,000,000. Lloyd 
George takes charge of Irish situa- 
tion. 


May 25—German Government takes 
over all food supplies. Germans re- 
gain Douaumont. 

May 26—Rockefeller Foundation ap- 
propriates a million dollars for Pol- 
ish and Balkan relief. Austrians at- 
tack fortifications of Arsiero. 

May 27—General Gallieni, defender 
of Paris, dies. French regain part 
of Cumiéres. 

May 28—Bulgars occupy Demirhissar 
in Greek territory. Germans attack 
British front near Loos. 





























Starrett in New York Tribune 


NOT PEACE BUT VICTORY 


Dr. Clemens Delbriick, Vice Chancellor 
and Minister of the Interior, was 
graciously permitted to resign on the 
ground of ill health and overwork. Dr. 
Karl Helfferich, the brilliant young 
Minister of Finance, is likely to suc- 
ceed him. A Department of Food Sup- 
plies has been created and at the head 
of it has been placed Tortilowitz von 
Batocki, who has distinguished himself 
by the ability he has displayed in the 
administration of East Prussia during 
the war. The Bundesrat or Federal 
Council has empowered this new officer 
to seize and dispose of all the foodstuffs 
and fodder of the empire and to regu- 
late sales, prices, transportation, im- 
portation, exportation and consump- 
tion. His power is not limited to Prus- 
sia but overrides the administration of 
the several States. He even has the 
right in cases of emergency to overrule 
the regulations of the Federal Council 
itself, tho he must submit his acts to 
the approval of the Council immediate- 
ly afterward. In short Herr von Bato- 
cki is a food dictator with practically 
unlimited power over all matters of 
food except in the army. 

The adoption of bread tickets and the 
use of potatoes in bread were sufficient 
to carry the population thru the first 
year of the war, but the harvest of 1915 
was short by nine million tons in wheat, 
rye, barley and oats. Cattle and pigs 
had to be killed because it was not pos- 
sible to import fodder for them as had 
been done in former years. Thanks to 
these precautions the grain supply held 
out and there will be more than enough 
bread to last till the harvest. But meats 
and fats of all kinds are running low 
and the people of Germany will have 
to go upon a vegetarian diet in part at 
least. It is believed, however, that sea- 
son may be tided over by taking stock 
of all the food supplies of the empire 
and so regulating their distribution 
that all classes shall share in them. 
Bavaria and the other southern states 
are better off than Prussia in the mat- 
ter of food. The conquered territory of 
Belgium, France, Lithuania, Poland 
and Courland is being put in crops by 
the government. 
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RE-ENTER REPUBLICANISM 


HE people of the United States 
are ready and eager to acclaim 
the Republican party returned 
to the nation’s service. The tide is 
swelling and irresistible, altho the 
political situation is unmatched in all 
our history. There is as marked a de- 
sire for a Republican restoration for 
our industrial sake as when the 
American people turned hopefully to 
William McKinley in 1896, and there 
is an anxiety for our nationality not 
unlike that which sought out Abra- 
ham Lincoln in 1860. 

A good many people thought they 
saw the end of the Republican party 
in 1912, but when the effects of de- 
feat were measured in the country’s 
misfortune, we saw we had wasted 
perfectly good Republican energy in 
smashing a precedent which might 
have been flung aside with one sweep 
of a sober hand, and concord was 
shattered in the smashing. But it is 
useless to talk of 1912. I prefer to re- 
gret the unhappiness and its attend- 
ing defeats, and turn and invite all 
who believe in Republican principles 
to touch elbows again and move on to 
the triumphant national return which 
has already been hailed so gladly in 
many states. 

The Republican party has applied 
the best of thought and honest intent 
to the solution of all problems which 
attend exceptional growth, and means 
to go on—without stopping the 
growth—deliberately, orderly, consci- 
entiously, neither yielding nor ap- 
pealing to prejudice or passion, but 
strengthening the weak in the su- 
premacy of law, always seeking the 
ideal over safe and proven paths. 

This is not always easy in popular 
government, The Republican party 
became so absorbed in national perils 
that it ignored party weakness. That 
was our undoing. A party could be- 
come so concerned about its own af- 
fairs and its appeal for popular ap- 
proval that it might ignore a national 
peril. There are always extremes to 
be avoided, and there is no loftier 
statesmanship than that which finds 
the righteous mean. There must be 
some safe attitude, for example, be- 
tween being “too proud to fight” and 
magnifying the chip on the shoulder 
which calls for a scrap. 

It seems characteristic of our 
American life that we must have 
periodical Democratic disaster to 
bring us to appreciation of the 
healthful glow of Republican activ- 
ity. There would be worse depression 
in the land today than there was be- 
Sween 1893 and 1897 if the European 
war had not saved us from the blight 
of Wilsonian Democracy. We have 


BY W. G. HARDING 








The Independent — in harmony 
with long-established policy — is 
publishing all sides of the Presi- 
dential problem in the most inter- 
esting campaign year since 1860. 
Senator Harding of Ohio, who 
is to “strike the keynote” as tem- 
porary chairman of the Republi- 
can Convention opening June 7, 
speaks with authority for the 
Grand Old Party.—THE EDITOR. 




















the burden of a war emergency tax 
when imports exceed those of the 
corresponding months of peace, and 
our exports far surpass all previous 
figures because of our enormous war 
shipments to Europe. Not only has 
the European war not destroyed our 
business, but it has given us the only 
business we have. It has given us a 
fictitious, sectional prosperity, but it 
does not blind us to the depression 
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likely to follow, nor to the industrial 
reconstruction which must be worked 
out, nor to the industrial and com- 
mercial menace of desperate Europe 
struggling, after peace is restored, 
for its own rehabilitation. 

All that the Wilson Administration 
has said concerning its economic pol- 
icy is disproved by facts, and is chal- 
lenged by its change of attitude on 
sugar and the tariff commission. A 
party committed to a tariff for rev- 
enue only has again proven a party 
deficient in revenue always. The tar- 
iff commission plan is a professed 
conversion, not to magnify the series 
of succeeding changes, but to hide 
the tariff blunder of 1913. On the 
other hand, while nobody pretends 
that any Republican tariff has been 
perfect, we know that none has ever 
been destructive. 

Democracy reduced the capacity to 
live and left the cost mounting 
higher. It has been talking a hundred 
years about the interests of the 
American consumer, and never a 
thought for the American producer. 
In saying “producer” I mean the toil- 
er. It is not what the consumer pays 
that counts so much; the big thing is 
the consumer’s ability to buy. It is 
the prospering producer that makes 
a capable consumer. It is not the con- 
sumer who made the higher Amer- 
ican standard, but the producer with 
coin in his pocket and attending abil- 
ity to buy. 

Our protective policy is certain 
to be the great issue of the com- 
ing campaign. There will be more 
spectacular issues, there will be the 
patriotic appeal for preparedness, 
with Republican committal to an ade- 
quate program for national defense. 
And it will be no new declaration for 
the Republican party. But the pro- 
tective policy is inseparable from 
any preparedness discussion. Aside 
from the self-dependence in produc- 
tion, which is a nation’s first reliance, 
it affords the means of providing an 
army and navy without the burden 
of direct and odious taxation. I like 
the thought of making our foreign 

cmpetitor pay this cost of guarding 
us against his possible trespass of 
our national rights. 

One cannot recall a yawning Fed- 
eral Treasury under Republican ad- 
ministration, but the pathetic spec- 
tacle of the present attempt at pre- 
paredness by the present Administra- 
tion is due to threatened bankruptcy 
of the Treasury amid the demands of 
ordinary expense and the utter in- 
adequacy of income notwithstanding 
the emergency war tax and the new 
Federal levies. The Democracy that 
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“would have burned the custom 
houses” is in the saddle, and the in- 
adequacy of revenue is the invariable 
effect of a Democratic cause. 

I do not mean to dilate upon the 
weakness of the Democratic party 
or detail its blunders, or to proclaim 
the weakness of the Democratic pol- 
icy or the wobbling of the Wilson Ad- 
ministration. I do not object to a 
president changing his mind, but I 
do not think that it ought to be made 
a specialty. I would rather proclaim 
the strength of the Republican party 
and its capacity to promote the com- 
mon weal and the nation’s good. 

One is reluctant to criticize the Ad- 
ministration in its foreign policies, 
at a time of anxiety like the passing 
days. I should prefer to present a 
united front to the world, even at the 
sacrifice of some notions of my own, 
than to convey the impression of a 
divided people. I want to stand by the 
President, but I want him to stand by 
my country. It is good to keep out of 
war, but not at the sacrifice of all 
American rights. It is possible to 
speak for justice and be unneutral, 
but we may assert an American right 
with partiality to America and neu- 
trality to the world. 

We want a real and righteous 
Americanism abroad, and we need a 
newly-consecrated Americanism at 








G. O. P. EPIGRAMS 


It is useless to talk of 1912. 

The war has given us a fictitious, 
sectional prosperity. 

I do not object to a president 
changing his mind, but I do not 
think that it ought to be made a 
specialty. 

We should make America prosper 
first. 

The Republican party is too big to 
trail any man. 




















home. We want the spirit truly 
American and all-pervading, and we 
want an outward manifestation. We 
must be a people with one great ideal, 
one all-encompassing aspiration, one 
guiding hope, one common interest, 
one people and one flag. That’s why 
I am Republican. I do not mean to 
say that our party has a monopoly on 
American patriotism. But we must 
have a slogan of prosperity and we 
should make America prosper first. 
That is the Republican doctrine. It is 
our doctrine to proclaim the same 
preparedness in Illinois that we pro- 
claim in Massachusetts. We must ex- 
alt the same Americanism in Iowa 
that we exalt in Texas. We must urge 
the same tax on incomes in Louisiana 
that we urge in New York, and give 


one the same authority in spending 
that tax as the other. We must urge 
the same economic policy for North 
Dakota as we do for Connecticut or 
Pennsylvania, and the same social 
justice in Oregon as we do in South 
Carolina. This is the course of politi- 
cal righteousness, and the blend of 
Americanism which bespeaks the 
great nation. 

The editor of The Independent 
wishes to know my views about 
Colonel Roosevelt. There is no reason 
why Theodore Roosevelt should: not be 
consulted if he is back in the Repub- 
lican party, but the party is too big to 
trail any man. The principles of the 
party stand ahead of any candidate 
or all the candidates together. I am 
distinctly a party man. We are a pop- 
ular government, thru the agency of 
political parties, and principles come 
first. The nominee should best repre- 
sent our platform. 

The salvation of the country rests 
with the Republican party. I think 
we all feel that. I think Colonel 
Roosevelt himself feels it as deeply 
as any of us. If Colonel Roosevelt 
wishes to be a member of the Repub- 
lican party we welcome him, and 
want him, his advice and codépera- 
tion, but the Republican party, as I 
have said, will not trail any man. 

Washington, D. C. 








thru; 
intent 


true; 


greet 


awares, 

The line a moment stayed; then wife and 
child 

A corporal saw—the father’s friend and 
theirs— 








Retreating towards the Marne, his regiment 
Would pass at morn a neighboring suburb 


And thither walked his glad young wife, 
To see her soldier, strong and brave and 

And in her arms, or pattering with light feet 
Beside her steps, she held her baby boy— 


O the proud moment when his eyes should 


Their little Victor brimming o’er with joy! 


Upon the curb she stood as past they filed, 
When something barred the way and, un- 


A WOMAN OF PARIS 


(SEPTEMBER 10, 1914) 


BY EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 


For more than half a century Miss Proctor has been writing poems, articles of American and European travel and stories 
for The Independent. Now, nearly ninety years old, she writes with the same interest and vigor of events today.—THE Eprror 


And springing from the ranks he seized her 


arm: 


“Courage, courage, Madame! Your husband 


fell 


Yesterday, by my side, at Maux.”... Ah well... 

Ah well... 
stood still. ... 

What joy henceforth can wile, what grief can 

harm!.. 

Then swift above her head, with deathless 


will 


A thrill 


vance 


Cheers filled the morning sky for her and 


France 


As if no soldier in his place had died!— 
For France, secure, invincible, immortal, 
While women such as she are at its portal! 





She raised her boy, presenting him, and cried, 
For all her anguish, “Vive la France!” 


Ran thru the throng, and with the line’s ad- 


her eyelids closed, her heart 









































THREE OF US WITHOUT A CARE 


things are essential: one canoe, 

one chosen companion, and all 
outdoors. The canoe should be light 
—Grey Brother weighs but fifty-five 
pounds; seaworthy—Grey Brother 
rides rough water like a gull; stanch 
—Grey Brother carries eight times 
his own weight without a stagger; 
faithful and friendly—if you have 
ever known a canoe like Grey Broth- 
er intimately, you know what I mean. 

The chosen companion should have 
all those qualities of sportsmanship, 
understanding, cheerfulness, patience, 
and grit that you pray for yourself 
in your secret moments with the Red 
Gods. Such companions are rare, 
but those same gods sometimes grant 
us companionship not after our 
deserts but according to their own 
great-heartedness. 

The outdoors should be as nearly 
pure wilderness as may be; the works 
of man can do nothing but mar the 
perfect holiday. 

There lie before me two diaries of 
such a great adventure, of a splendid 
two weeks wherein Milady Joconda 
and the Tortoise—to say nothing of 
the good Grey Brother—went “to 
dance before the Trues.” 

Let us turn over the pages of these 
journals, and see what simple doings 
spell contentment when the feverish 
ways of men are left behind. The 
story opens with sundry lists. This 
sounds prosaic, but if you are of the 
vagabond fellowship yourself, you 
know that one of the sure manifesta- 
tions of the return of the wander 
longing when the crows begin to caw 
again in the spring is an explosive, 
“Let’s make a list!” It matters not 
how far away the trip itself may be, 
to “make a list” is the one sure way 
to clap a mortgage on the future. 

The story proceeds antiphonally, 
now Joconda speaking, now the Tor- 
toise. The scene is in the Canadian 
wilds, where one steps from the train, 
launches Grey Brother and slips into 
solitude. 

Sunday, September 24—Left Joe 
Lake Station at 10:50 a. m. Paddled 
thru Joe Lake, Little Joe and an end- 
less, tortuous creek, lifting over beaver 
dams, tracking here and there, and car- 
rying around falls. Stopped for lunch 
at head of carry into Island Lake: hard- 
tack, cheese, one piece Peter’s and three 
dates apiece. Decided to camp there. 
Dinner: corn-bread, broiled ham, 
stewed apricots. : 

Weather cloudy and overcast, with oc- 
casional showers. Saw downy wood- 
pecker, flicker, loon with chicks, blue 
jay, Canada jay, sandpiper, kingfisher, 
chickadee, great blue heron, and some 
other unidentified birds; also a mink 
and four deer. Heard continually the 
voice of the white throat. To bed at 


Fe the perfect holiday three 


7:15 


BY HAROLD HOWLAND 





Three of us without a care 
In the red September 


Makin merry with the rain, ; 
With the fellow winds a-fare 
Where the winds remember. 




















JOCONDA AND GREY BROTHER MAKE A 
PORTAGE 


Solitude? Not exactly the right 
word, you think? A much peopled 
solitude, indeed, with all these woods 
folk about. But they are not man; 
and it is only man that produces 
crowds and noise and bustle and fret- 
fulness. In another sense, too, it is 
the reality of solitude. The chiefest of 
vagabonds, R. L. S., said it once for 
all, “There is a fellowship more quiet 
even than solitude, and which, right- 
ly understood, is solitude made per- 
fect. And to live out of doors with the 
woman a man loves is of all lives the 
most complete and free.” 

Monday, Sevtember 25—Passed a 
very good night for the first out of 
doors. Rained at intervals. During the 
night a deer, presumably annoyed at 
finding something with a strange and 
disagreeable odor on one of his favor- 
ite stamping grounds, made a great 
fuss. He whistled “whi-i-s-s-s-h, 
whi-i-i-s-s-s-h,” and went off stamping 
his feet and blowing as if to clear his 
nostrils of the hateful man scent. Lay 
in bed till late. Misty, with rain from 
time to time, so no good reason for 
hurrying to get up. Breakfasted about 
nine, in tent, off cold corn-bread, cheese, 
nuts and raisins. Spent.morning chiefly 
in extended toilets. Dull gray all day, 


only sometimes darker gray than others. 
Lunch: bacon, rice, apple sauce. 

Walked across portage to take an ob- 
servation, came back and carried Grey 
Brother across. Paddled up to end of 
pond, where found another portage half 
the length of the first, leading to an- 
other body of water. Can this be Island 
Lake? The morrow will tell. Certainly 
the maps won’t! 

Great inspiration—packed up three 
food bags, leaving out only what we 
wanted for supper, breakfast and lunch. 
Packed them across the portage with 
tump line to leave them with Grey 
Brother, thus saving labor tomor- 
row. Second great inspiration—if we 
leave the grub there unprotected, bears 
or porcupines may get it. Too great risk 
—so packed them back again. 

Supper: Mock turtle soup, hot bis- 
cuits, stewed prunes. Mem. If you turn 
the biscuits over in the reflecting baker 
when they are nicely brown on the bot- 
tom, they will brown nicely also on the 
top—now the bottom—rare discovery. 
To bed at seven. 


What odd hours one keeps in the 
woods, to be sure. “Lay in bed till 
late’ and breakfasted—at nine. What 
slothfulness! “To bed at seven.” 
What sleepy-heads! But that is what 
Mother Nature teaches when you sit 
at her feet and give yourself up to 
learn. In her school a day is a day— 
each divided from the other as the 
light was divided from the darkness 
in the first days. You are ready for 
bed when the sun seeks his—for you 
have had plenty of good hard work 
to tire your body and relax your 
nerves; and ready to begin again 
when he comes round once more—for 
refreshing sleep is one of the open’s 
freest gifts. 


Tuesday, September 26 — Morning 
dawned white and misty, but with prom- 
ise of a beautiful day. Rose at seven, 
made breakfast (bacon, cold biscuits 
and prunes) and put up lunch of fried 
ham and biscuit sandwiches. Broke 
camp and portaged into pond seen the 
day before. Made portage in two trips, 
tho it was really too hard for the Tor- 
toise. (Umph!—T.) Paddled across 
pond and made short portage into Island 
Lake. Three trips each, including Grey 
Brother. Sun shining, tho occasionally 
obscured by great flying masses of cloud. 
A glorious day! Paddled thru the strait 
and part way up Island Lake. Stopped 
on a point to eat sandwiches. Then pad- 
dled on and delightedly watched a 
bunch of six ducks and the antics of 
three foolish loons. Made camp on point 
of island—which must give the lake its 
name—about two o’clock. Camp of the 
loons. 

Dinky little stone fire-place of Tor- 
toise’s construction about two yards in 
front of tent door, which is now 
raised, making little piazza roof. 

Made camp and explored island a 
little. Supper: delicious cocoa, apple 
sauce and toasted biscuits. Work all 
done by six o’clock; sat before fire till 
eight. “Wonderful clear night of stars.” 
Heard what we thought to be barking 
of a fox on eastern shore—later con- 
sideration suggested bob-cat more prob- 
able. Loons were very diverting again; 
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practised flying exercises for our ben- 
efit. Evidently very curious; they 
laughed and wailed till late. T. slept 
well, J. badly first half, well second 
half. Thought pine needles falling on 
White Cap were rain; had fire drill in 
consequence, madly dashing out and 
collecting all damageables inside of 
tent. Fooled again—but it is good prac- 
tice. 

The simple life! Just paddling, 
tramping, cooking, eating, sleeping, 
working, loafing, contemplating, ob- 
serving, musing—in fact, just living. 
“The world is so full of a number of 
things—” 


Wednesday, September 27—. . . 
Toward evening the nor’wester which 
has been steadily blowing up mounts to 
half a gale. It drives smoke-black clouds 
fearsomely over the sky. An awe-inspir- 
ing evening. We do not like the fury 
with which the wind tears at White 
Cap, and beats its sides. Joconda sug- 
gests that White Cap be dropt where 
he stands and that we make our bed 
under him, with our heads at the door- 
way. Done as suggested. We go to bed 
without supper—lunch had been a great 
feast—and spend an excellent, warm 
night, assisted by the hot-water bottle 
(it was a wise woodsman who declared 
that device worth many pounds of extra 
blankets), in spite of wind and cold. 

Thursday, September 28—Real ice in 
the water bucket when we get up and 
frost on everything. Brilliant sunshine 
but considerable northwest wind with 
lots of snap in it. Rice cakes, werry de- 
lectable, bacon and apple sauce for 
breakfast Paddled across Windy Bay, 
which lived pretty well up to the name 
we proceeded to give it, to Otter Slide 
portage and walked across to Little 
Otter Slide Lake. Killed a partridge 
with the Browning pistol (see any for- 
eign or English detective story) after 
sadly ineffectual attempts at two others. 
A rifle and a pistol with a five inch 
barrel are two things. Said killing a 
heinous violation of the law; but we 
want chicken for dinner, and quiet our 
consciences with weighty reflections on 
the difference between malum prohibi- 
tum and malum in se, and the absence 
of moral turpitude. Anyhow we had 
chicken for dinner. 

Back to camp with our treasure trove 
of one partridge, a dozen potatoes from 
a sack hanging in the deserted shelter 
hut, a can of Dutch cleanser, and two 
boards for the ’satiable fire. Partridge 
broiled in the baker, fried potatoes and 
onions (a most galumpshious mess), 
hard-tack and butter, nuts and raisins 
for dessert. As Kim used to say, rub- 
bing his tummy softly the while, “It 
was a great feast.” 

After the feast made a balsam bed 
and a windbreak to the nor’west of 
White Cap. Windbreak made of great 
pine branches from an old tree which 
had been cut down, presumably for just 
such a purpose, by other campers. It 
was a shame to sacrifice so noble a tree, 
but being sacrificed, it would have been 
a shame not to make use of his offer- 
ings. Windbreak made, the wind went 
down; but it made camp so cosy that 
we regretted the labor not at all. No 
supper except a bowl of bouillon for 
the Tortoise. To bed betimes on a fra- 
grant couch of new pulled balsam. 


There is a great deal of food in 
this chronicle, is there not? There 
are several reasons for it. The vivid 
woods hunger makes meal time a real 


event; one never comes reluctant to 
table. Then the gentle labor of pre- 
paring meals is part of the fun of it 
all. Cooking over an open fire, in 
whatever weather may be going at 
the moment, with simple implements, 
and the elementary ingredients that 
one is able to carry in canoe and on 
back from trip’s end to trip’s end— 
this is not drudgery, it is an absorb- 
ing interest. It is a fascinating game 
to see what variations you — she, 
rather—can play upon that simple 
scale of staple food-stuffs. Finally, it 
tastes so good withal—wood smoke 
and an occasional cinder give a rare 
flavor. 

While we are on the subject of 
what the boys of the family call 
“eats,” let me give some gratuitous 
hints. You will find in our food list a 
number of “fads and frills’”—nuts 
and raisins, dates, milk chocolate, 
dried fruits, cheese, maple sugar. 
But these are not sheer frivolity. 
They have their real uses. 

The Indian and the hardened 
woodsman may find it easy to live on 
salt pork, flapjacks and beans. But 
the sophisticated appetite of the 
town-dweller soon demands more va- 
riety and a greater proportion of 
what may be called “interesting” 
victuals. We have tried it both ways; 
believe us, the “frills” will save your 
digestion and your disposition. But 
do not neglect the staples. For a day’s 
paddling and portaging you need 
something that will “stick to the 
ribs.” 


Friday, September 29—In the morn- 
ing it still rained and we still slept. 
(Note—White Cap no longer leaked.) 
At ten we sat up in bed and ate hard- 
tack and butter, cheese and maple 
sugar. Then we slept. At five we woke. 
The Tortoise cooked some ham (it no 
longer rained but was still misty), 
which with hard-tack topped off with 
dates was consumed. Then we slept. 
Woke maybe once in the night to dis- 
cover that it had cleared; but then we 
slept—and dreamed—and both were 
good. 

What a sleep! Such lack of energy, 
such laziness! What waste of time! 
Not so at all. What better way to re- 
create oneself than giving up in per- 
fect relaxation to “the season of all 
natures, sleep.” The sleep that you 
get in the woods, lulled by the fra- 
grance of balsam and pine, harmon- 
ized by the wind whispering in the 
trees, the tiny waves lapping on the 
shore, the quiet under-chatter of a 
little rapid in the stream, the steady 
diapason of a tireless water-fall— 
that is one of the best medicines for 
fretted mind and jaded nerves. 

At home weather is either largely 
a matter of course when it is good, 
or emphatically a nuisance when it is 
bad. In the woods there is no bad 
weather, if you are worthy of the 


woods life. If the sun shines and the 
skies smile you expand your soul and 
glory in it; if it rains and blows and 
glooms, you go about your business 
just the same—and glory in it. 


Sunday, October 1—A fine night of 
sleep. About six a wonderful display of 
red, pink and opal tints in the east. In 
half an hour it had passed, leaving only 
the familiar dull uniform gray. “Morn- 
ing red” to complete the prophecy, and 
the wind in the south. Before break- 
fast—late—is ready the rain is here, 
mild but steady. Corned beef hash with 
onions and corn bread—best yet—for 
breakfast, eaten in tent. Then to vege- 
tate under the blankets; a little “Don 
Quixote” and “Wild Wales,” a few 
poems, some sleep and a couple of re- 
pair jobs, to say nothing of several 
pipes. About three the rain stopped, tho 
the sky remained overcast. We bestirred 
ourselves, prepared and disposed of an- 
other great feast of ham, spaghetti with 
cheese, cocoa, nuts and raisins. Night 
came on with the wind shifted a little 
toward the northeast, but with little 
promise for the morrow. To bed at 
seven. 


Do not forget the books. Cervantes 
and Borrow, Kipling (“Five Na- 
tions”), and “The Open Road,” an 
anthology of outdoor verse—these 
made up our library, and fitted royal- 
ly our vagabond mood. There are 
plenty of others; we shall choose an- 
other list next time. But, oh, leave 
behind all “summer novels” and such 
like trash. If they have any proper 
place in the world’s cosmogony, it 
is not the woods. 


Tuesday, October 3—Morning dawned 
unwontedly propitious, so we struck 
camp and turned our faces—and Grey 
Brother’s nose—southward. The loons 
bade us farewell; and with many back- 
ward glances at our dear island home 
we sought new scenes and adventures. 
The Tortoise soon wearied of paddling 
in the stern, so Joconda joyously took 
his place and had a fine fierce struggle 
against wind and wave across Island 
Lake. Lunch of hard-tack, cheese and 
nuts and raisins at beginning of first 
portage; then accomplished the two 
portages and the intervening pond 
with considerable ease and the mini- 
mum of fatigue. Paddled down the 
stream to the falls and there made a 


very comfortable “lodging for the 
night.” 
Wednesday, October 4 — Morning 


broke almost fair after rain in the 
night. Took up our way again. Very bad 
going thru the stream. Water low and 
beaver dams frequent as well as fallen 
logs. Lifted and carried and sloshed 
around in the mud and water. As we 
progressed a great wind sprang up 
which waxed and raged and beat with 
fury upon the tree tops. These bent and 
sometimes broke with a report like a 
rifle. They came hurtling down, now to 
fall among the trees on the bank, now 
to drop into the stream itself. Our ad- 
vance become thrilling—almost perilous. 
The black fir tops tossing and rocking 
against the flying gray clouds made a 
splendid picture. Our little craft work- 
ing his way down the winding stream 
seemed very frail and quite at the mercy 
of the great elements. 

After a considerable struggle w@ 
came out into the open water of Little 


(Concluded on page 406) 
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Will they hammer out a victory? French soldier-blacksmiths at the forge in a wrecked smithy in the village of Verdun 
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Perhaps it’s water sport | ii : ~~ _ SS Is tennis your game? 
for you. Here is a star- |G ’ — 4 barge ea lie Here is Miss Molla Bjur- 
class race off Seagate. aa ae stedt, from Norway, who 
next door to Coney Island. won just about every- 

ee thing a woman could win 
But if you want speed, ae n,n here last year. She likes 
here is a “sea-sled” that Plat ge Tee . .. tennis, for she “always 
tears thru the billows at ; Y TAR Gy, had a desire to run 


35 or 40 miles per hour. BY x" about and hit something.” 
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But the golfer will have none of your makeshift sports when he can drive like this at Wykagyl. And we have no room 
here for the “national game,” nor fishing nor flying, nor a score of other variations in the one universal summer pastime 
of young and old America—getting outdoors and staying there till white faces are brown and even blue blood runs red. 
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“Thruout the night the big guns of the enemy pealed the fall of a great nation.” A striking “still” from the film “The 
Fall of a Nation,” which Thomas Dixon and Victor Herbert have created as a preparedness sermon and movie thriller. 
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Copyright Medem 
A submarine turned merchantman? According to rumor, 
this 450-foot Unterseeboot is to break the British blockade 
and ply between Germany and the United States this summer. 
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A canal that goes under the mountains—from Marseilles 
to the Rhone. Begun in 1910, this project was not allowed 
to lapse during the war, and has now been completed. 
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Copyright Underwood 
Eastern delegates wanted Mrs. Samuel 
B. Sneath, of Ohio—first vice-presi- 
dent now—for their next president. 


Copyright Underwood 

But California spoke for the West in 
urging the election of Mrs. Josiah 
Cowles, a pacifist and a Republican. 




















Paul Taonpson 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker is president 
of the federation of two and half mil- 
lion club women in the United States. 
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“ E. F. Foley 

The second vice-president of the Fed- As president of the Local Biennial 

eration—she hopes to be first—is Miss Board Mrs. William Grant Brown is was the first of all the woman’s clubs. 
Georgie A. Bacon of Worcester, Massa- officially the hostess of 20,000 women Mrs. Benjamin Prince is now presi- 
chusetts, a city not too far from Boston. delegates now convening in New York. dent 


Paul Thompson 


Sorosis, founded in New York in 1868, 




















of this pioneer organizatign. 
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BY YOUR LONE 


OT everybody can endure the 
silent places without human 
companionship, but for those 


who can, their ministry is very real 
and very satisfying. 


I am an outfit crank, and have . 


evolved one weighing only a few 
pounds and costing more than a few 
dollars. From silk shelter tent to 
folding cooking kit I think it about 
the lightest, most compact and serv- 
iceable equipment for the man who 
desires to make his way alone into 
the wilderness. That outfit is the re- 
sult of years of experience. But right 
now I desire to select an outfit within 
the reach of Mr. Everyman. 

“A square of sheeting,” five feet by 
nine, will make a satisfactory tent. 
Simply rub into the fiber of the cloth 
hot linseed oil, first having sewed in 
a braided clothes-line around the 
edges with loops every two feet. 
Such a _ sheet can be used for 
a multitude of purposes, from a 
shelter tent to a sleeping sheet, 
one end under, the other over, 
and it is waterproof. A hand ax, a 
sheet iron fry-pan, a three-quart pail 
with a two-quart te fit inside, both 
provided with sacks, granite iron cup 
and plate, knife, fork, and spoon, and 
there you are. Of course you will pur- 
chase a good blanket like the U. S. 
army, or better, the Hudson Bay. Do 
not economize in the matter of a 
blanket. For a pack-sack use a com- 
mon grain sack, tying a_ small 
potato in one corner of the bot- 
tom about which you can knot a 
scarf, fastening the other end to the 
puckered throat. 

Perhaps I should pause right here 
to discuss the matter of food, tho 
to do so adequately in a few words is 
exceedingly difficult. Much will de- 
pend upon the character of the coun- 
try into which you are going. If 
there are farms continually within 
reach, you can call upon them for sup- 
plies whenever your stock runs out; 
but if you plan to penetrate an un- 
inhabited wilderness the problem is 
somewhat complicated. i am writing 
of short trips, tho my wife and I have 
gone into the wilderness for three 
weeks and suffered no great incon- 
venience. Let us suppose then that 
you will be within the reach of a 
farm house once in every two or three 
days. You need not bother with flour 
unless you wish to putter with bread 
making. Buy your loaf; you will get 
better bread. Carry a little screw-top 
jar for butter and another for bacon. 
Sugar can be kept in an oiled sack 
such as can be secured of any supply 
house, or in a screw-top can. Keep 
each article in a separate sack plainly 


BY O. W. SMITH 








Independent readers will recognize 
Outdoors W. Smith—otherwise the 
Rev. O. Warren Smith—as one who 
has often gossiped with them about 
the woods, waters and fishing, es- 
pecially fishing. — THE EDITOR. 




















marked on the outside. Confine your- 
self largely to the “solids,” like rice, 
beans, etc. Plan to live off the coun- 
try as much as possible. Unless in 
harvest time I carry a little dried 
fruit, not much, but enough to add 
variety to the bill of fare. You will 
crave sweets, and even dried apples 
help out wonderfully. Do not forget 
the necessary things, like salt, pep- 
per, tea, coffee, and the like. Carry a 
few spare matches in a well corked 
bottle, not many, but enough for an 
emergency should the contents of 
your pockets become soaked. You 
will be surprized to discover how sim- 
ple is the matter of food provision. 

{ have said nothing of personal 
equipment, as that is a matter for 
the individual to settle for himself. 
I carry a change of underclothing, 
stockings and sweater only, a good 
serviceable old suit, with well-worn 
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THE AUTHOR BY HIS LONE 


but sturdy shoes. Do not load up with 
a lot of non-essentials. If you are a 
fisherman you probably will invest in 
one of those little “Sunday rods,” 
than which nothing is better for your 
purpose, tho you can carry a few flies 
and a line, cutting your rod from 
Nature’s supply. You will find your- 
self turning to the primitive with joy. 
Your pockets will contain a good 
knife, waterproof match box, compass 
and whatever you consider absolutely 
essential to happiness. But do not 
overload. Essentials are few. 

“But,” some one is saying, “suppose 
it should rain, suppose it should be 
unusually cold, suppose——” Stop. 
Suppose it should do any of a hun- 
dred and one things. Let it. If it 
rains, remain under your shelter. 
You have all the time there is. If it 
is cold, build a large fire with a back- 
log that will reflect the heat into your 
shelter. Take what the gods send 
with a grin. Bless you, a week of 
pack-sack sauntering in the wilder- 
ness near home will teach you more 
than a hundred and one sermons. 

In packing, wrap your blanket up 
in the oiled sheet and put it in the 
bottom of the sack with the other 
articles on top. I would not so ar- 
range them if I were carrying sup- 
plies for a couple of weeks, but you 
are not, and you desire the edibles 
get-at-able and you will not want to 
disturb the tent and bed until camp- 
making time. Always bear in mind 
what you are going to want next 
when you pack the sack, and so save 
a deal of trouble and rummaging. 

So there is a vacation within the 
reach of any one with a scrap of 
courage and modicum of imagination. 
I can not begin to tell you how much 
good even a week-end will do a frayed 
business man. You can find wilder- 
ness enough out where the street car 
line ends, a wilderness as quiet, recre- 
ative, restful, and as near the great 
heart of mother Natare as can be 
found in the North Woods. 

As I said at the beginning, not 
every man can go alone, for it takes 
something of a man to stand his own 
society; then select a companion, but 
as you hope to forget the work-a-day 
world, select a fellow saunterer with 
all the care you would exercize in 
choosing a life companion. Person- 
ally, I believe in the go-alone theory 
as an antidote for present day diffi- 
culties, mental, physical and _ spir- 
itual, yes, spiritual. What we need 
is not better spiritual advisers, but 
opportunity for Moses’ God to make 
bushes burn. 

Dare you go alone? Prove it. 

Washburn, Wisconsin 
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JUNE BRIDES 
BY CORRA HARRIS 


AUTHOR OF “A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE,” “‘ THE RECORDING ANGEL,” “ THE CO-CITIZENS” 







‘ @eIPRIL is a child, ever divided, 
O/T liike a child, between smiles and 
ORR N, 

Bitears. May is a maiden, pale and 

28 ae sweet, twisting blossoms in 

Berd er hair like any other maiden: 

We Ba But June wears a wedding veil, 

Wajand every flower in the fields, 

> every rose in her gardens, is a 

ah Ssmest} pridesmaid to witness every nup- 

tial morning, pen every blissful night nature’s mar- 
riage vows. 

And here they come, the other brides in June, a 
long procession, from everywhere. They are moving 
down cathedral aisles. They are standing before 
dingy aitars in village churches. They are joining 
hands with their bridegrooms in the humblest moun- 
tain cabins, and at the foot of grand staircases in 
the grandest mansions. They are flying along green 
country roads to face ’squires and magistrates, pas- 
sionate little outlaws of prudence and reason, hurry- 
ing to swear into life-long obedience to love. 

So many flowers are blooming in June, so many 
girls are marrying in June. What a month of wis- 
dom it is. When youth casts aside all other wisdom, 
and chooses love for its faith with the courage of 
youth and love! And they are justified in this love 
—locked like a treasure, kissed with peace, filled 
with every hope and promise. 

There is no reasonable danger to their happiness. 
They have only to labor for love, and to be faithful 
to love, forsaking all others for the ‘sake of this one 
man and this one woman each has chosen. It is a 
simple ritual which has survived all other rituals 
and every other form of government, because it is 
founded upon the one everlasting thing in the heart 
of nature—love. June is no time to appoint a re- 
ceiver for bankrupt marriages in a divorce court. It 









is the season to send for the priest and found your 
estate in hopes and start your dividend in happiness. 

And ail this is so because this is June in a coun- 
try where peace is a principle, and love is a heritage 
which no man has dared to destroy. But what shall 
we say of those other lands where hate is the ruling 
principle, and death is the heritage of love? It is 
June in France and Belgium and Germany, too. But 
what a June! All her roses and blossoms trampled 
beneath the feet of armed men, and her wedding 
veil a shroud. Her brides are the widows of love. 
Her bridegrooms lie in a million graves, slain by 
the sword. They are falling day by day before Ver- 
dun, and behind Verdun, along all the battle lines 
in Belgium, in the trenches in Argonne, all the best 
and strongest young men of many nations. And 
somewhere in the shades of sorrow never lifted 
by the brightness of June days stand the maidens, 
one for every lover slain, pale and tear-stricken 
while they watch the smoking ruins of churches 
where they might have been married—in June. 

When this war is over, it will not be finished, 
when every field in France is a cemetery, and the 
streets of the cities are filled with the lame and 
blind beggars which the long fight has turned into 
so many victims, the makers of war will face a ter- 
rific reckoning. There will be debts to pay, widows 
and orphans to pension, fighting men to teach peace, 
and a thousand noisy demands for a justice which 
has been slain and cannot be resurrected. And behind 
all importunate multitudes, ever retreating into the 
deeper obscurity of the fruitless years will be the 
brides of the dead, who never can know the hopes 
and happiness of love, who cannot voice their sacred 
grief, nor even dare to mourn the lover whom they 
might have married in June, 

The Valley, Georgia 








FOUR MILES HIGH 


BY FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN, 
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Mrs. Workman is well known to 








and by dint of much parleying we 





HE most difficult mountain I 
have ascended in the high 
Himalayas is the Hispar Wa- 
tershed peak, lying above the source 
of the Hispar Glacier and overlook- 
ing both the Hispar and Biafo gla- 
ciers. It is a very sharp pyramid, as 
the picture shows. From the Hispar 
Glacier it looks unclimbable on all 
sides. It lies some four miles north 
of the Hispar Pass, and these four 
miles of rising, snowy upland are 
broken by ice falls of gigantic ice 
pinnacles and slants riven by wide, 
bridgeless chasms, so that it was 
well-nigh impossible to arrive at its 
base to see if any side of it could 
be scaled. 
As the view from its summit would 
be incomparably grand and of geo- 
graphical importance, showing all 


the older readers of The Independ- 
ent, for whom she has several times 
written of her twenty-five years 
of exploration among the world’s 
highest mountains. She was made 
Officier de l’Instruction Publique, 
France, for her brilliant scien- 
tific achievements. — THE EDITOR. 




















the upper area of two great Kara- 
koram glaciers, I was determined to 
reach its apex if a way could be 
found. Only the guide, Savoye, and 
three Italian porters accompanied us 
that season, so we had to depend on 
Nagar coolies to carry loads. Unlike 
the Suru men, they “would rather cut 
their throats” than climb a mountain. 

However, after endless difficulties 


succeeded in bringing nineteen of 
them from the upper Hispar Glacier 
camp to a hollow on the flank of the 
peak at over 19,000 feet, where small 
shelter tents were pitched. I have 
always wondered how Savoye and the 
porters got the grumbling coolies 
over the intricate and dangerous 
snow surface that had to be covered. 
In fact, ten of them threw down 
their loads some 300 feet below camp 
and left them to the porters to bring 
up. Late in the afternoon Savoye and 
a porter went out to examine the dif- 
ficult arétes of the peak, which rose 
like perpendicular needles above 
camp, to see which could be attempt- 
ed the next day. 

At dusk he returned to tell us that 
there was only one shoulder, that fac- 
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ATOP OF HISPAR, 21,350 FEET HIGH. THE TINY DOTS AT THE TOP ARE MRS. WORKMAN AND HER PARTY, TELEPHOTOGRAPHED 
BY DR. WORKMAN FROM ANOTHER PEAK THREE MILES AWAY 


ing the Hispar Pass, which offered 
any chance of access to the summit. 
This appeared to be a narrow ice 
precipice of over 2000 feet, but the 
other arétes, while less steep, were 
fluted with snow cornices which 
would probably give way if trod 
upon. 

We were just at the end of a pe- 
riod of fine weather. When, at dawn, 
we were ready to start, the sky had 
a filmy look which we knew would 
bring storm within ten hours. I 
therefore left with Savoye and two 
porters for this peak, while Dr. 
Workman and the third porter start- 
ed for another one east, which had 
also to be climbed for geographical 
observation. It was necessary to get 
the two peaks in that day, for to be 
storm-bound in the present camp 
would most probably prove fatal to 
the whole party. 

After a twenty minutes’ cross- 
ing of some snow slopes the ascent 
of the aréte was begun. Seen from 
below this great shoulder shot sky- 
ward like an appalling blue pillar of 
verglas. The sun had not yet touched 
it and each step had to be cut in the 
ice covering, which slow process 
caused us to feel the near-zero tem- 
perature greatly. 

We continued straight up for one 
and a half hours. Had I been in the 
least inclined to vertigo I should have 
turned back at the outset, for the 
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aréte we were on was at most a foot 
and a half wide and the precipices on 
either side the most awful I recall on 
any ascent. They fell sheer 3000 feet 
into a dark intangible depth. It is 
much less nerve-trying when a preci- 
pice is only on one side, for a wall 
or broad snow slope on the other of- 
fers a certain moral support. At last 
a small ice shelf broke the upward 
monotony, and here we halted five 
minutes for taking photos and a bit 
of breakfast. The sky looked uncer- 
tain, so we hastened to attack an ice 
wall which now rose in our way. This 
was a nasty bit of about twenty feet; 
the sun had melted the snow and 
steps had to be hacked in the blue ice, 
and these filled with water as soon as 
cut. We moved sideways, each foot 
only half in a step. Below, exposed 
to view, lay half the mountain, a tor- 
tuous mass courting instant death to 
him who made a false step. 

The wall overcome, we arrived 
again on the shoulder, which rose 
sharper than ever and was doubly 
arduous in the now softened snow. 
Still, by plodding on, we came in 
sight of the top at last, and crossing 
an easier slant we arrived at the 
apex, a small cone, which was really 
a snow cornice upon which only one 
person at a time could stand in 
safety. 

Looking across a great void we saw 
the other party on their summit. 


Our mountain was still clear of cloud 
and Dr. Workman succeeded in tak- 
ing a telephotograph of my party 
just as it approached the top. In view 
of the mist soon to envelop all, we 
were very lucky to secure this sou- 
venir. 

The scene spread before us from 
this peak was, as I had expected, 
most remarkable for grandeur and 
topographical interest. Before my 
dazzled eyes lay one of the most mag- 
nificent of the world’s mountain- 
scapes; two of Asia’s largest glaciers 
ran thirty miles east and west, made 
more splendid by their beautiful trib- 
utary glaciers and bordered by hun- 
dreds of wild and picturesque snow 
and rock peaks, varying from twenty 
to twenty-five thousand feet in hight. 

I had barely finished noting my in- 
struments when a wreath of cloud 
encircled our peak below where we 
stood, and before we had time to real- 
ize it, more than half the surround- 
ing mountain world was lost in fluffy 
cloud vapor. But I had seen and 
learned much of the topography of 
the region in the short time I stood 
on the Hispar Watershed peak at 
21,350 feet above sea level, and fully 
satisfied with my day’s work, began 
the dangerous descent of the great 
aréte. Slowly we moved amid mist 
and snow flurries, which rendered 
great caution necessary at every 
downward, slippery step. Still, 
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KEROYN PLAIN SPEECH, that car is best 
which will start quickest,control easiest, 
ride smoothest and run longest. To ob- 
aS ©} tain this result, the Packarp Moror Car 
Company a year ago created the twelve- cylinder 
engine, and provided in the Pacxarpo Twin - S1x 
greater safety, smoother action, longer wear—with 
the elegance of a really fine carriage. By its perform 
ance in the hands of more than 6000 owners, this 
latest Packard has made the twelve-cylinder car the 
worlds standard of automobile sufficiency and value. 


Thirteen styles of open and enclosed bodies. Prices, with any open 
body, f: 0. b. Detroit — The 1-35, $3150.00; the 1-25,42750.00 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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Coming or Going, 
Wear B. V. D. For Coolness 


ANY a man, who used to dread Summer, now 
welcomes it, because of cool, comfortable 
B.V.D. It makes going-away enjoyable and staying- 
at-home endurable. It has been called ‘“The Biggest 
Contribution To The Summer Comfort Of Man.”’ 


Loose fitting, light woven B.V.D. Underwear starts with the 
best possible fabrics (specially woven and tested), continues 
with the best possible work- 
manship (carefully inspected 
and re-inspected), and ends 
with complete comfort 
(fullness of cut, balance of 
drape, correctness of fit, 
durability in wash and wear). 





PRA RARARAAR re 
wale 7] MADE FOR THE } 
thant | [ps tim’s 
This Red B. V. D. 
Woven Label |B.V. DI Underwear 
BEST RETAIL TRADE 








B.V.D. Closed Crotch Union Suits 
(Pat. U.S.A.) $1.00 and upward the 
Suit. B.V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts 
and Knee Length Drawers, 
50c. and upward the Garment. 


The B.V.D. Company, New York. 























EZEKIEL PAGE brand OARS aad PADDLES 


For more than 70 years the standard 
Established 1843 
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Highest award wherever exhibited 











The most reliable and the longest wearing. Use the best, thereby 
avoiding delays and annoyances incident to breakage. Ask us for catalog 
and price list and the name of your nearest dealer. 


NEW YORK BOAT OAR COMPANY, 69 West St., New York 


























‘we passed safely thru the shifting fog, 
down the long inclines, past the deep 
precipices now filled with cloud .and 
finally arrived at camp. 

Altho we’ had had quite enough with 
the severe day’s climb it was dcemed 
unsafe to remain that night at the high 
camp, so packing up as quickly as possi- 
ble we pushed down about 1500 feet 
over the broken snow area before men- 
tioned to a fairly safe snow plateau, 
where by the time tents were pitched a 
storm destined to last forty-eight hours 
burst in all its fury. 

One of our most delightful first as- 
cents was of Mt. Bullock-Workman, the 
first time we had climbed to over 19,000 
feet. The mountain is in the region of 
the Baltoro glacier, Western Karako- 
ram, and the guide with us that season 
was the famous Swiss exploring guide, 
M. Zurbriggen. The camp made before 
the ascent was on moraine strewn gla- 
cier at 17,400 feet and we christened it 
Haunted Camp. It was just safe from 
rock avalanches, which fell with revcr- 
berating thunder all night from some 
tall needles which. towered 4000 feet 
above. Evidently the glacier spirits 
wished to warn us from further inva- 
sion of their habitat, for at intervals 
thru the night we experienced distinct 
writhing movements of our beds, simi- 
lar to the sensation noticed during 
earthquake shocks. 

During pauscs in the avalanche 
cannonade, my already overwrought 
nerves were trcated to another sensa- 
tion, that of the approaching quick 


| tread of booted fcct as on a polished 


floor. It came on stcadily, growing 
louder as it neared the tcnt, then ceased 
a bit and began over again. No paboo- 
shod coolie nor European booted moun- 
taineer could walk thus regularly and 
daintily over moraine blocks in inky 
darkncss, so I prefer to credit the gla- 
cier sprites with the mysterious noises. 

My companions insisted on naming 
the new peak Mt. Bullock-Workman, 
after me. I have wished since that I 
had not allowed this, as I don’t approve 
of personal names for ncw peaks and 
glaciers which one may discover, and 
have avoided their use on subsequent 
expeditions. 

My highest climb was made in the 
Nun Kun group situated in the Punjab 
Himalaya. It is a vast massif of lofty 
mountains, the highcst of which is 23,- 
450 feet, and from it flow large and in- 
tricate glaciers. Besides exploring 
these glaciers, from which several 
high pcaks were ascended, we made 
the first circuit of the group, covering 
in doing this a distance of ninety miles, 
mostly on snow and ice. 

As we wished to make a study of 
rarefied air on the human body by 
camping at great hights for several 
days, we took with us, besidcs the 
guide, Savoye, six Courmayeur porters, 
who were to replace the coolies when 
they should give cut and refuse to go 
higher. Our base camp on the Shafat 
Glacier, in the heart of the range, was 
at 15,000 fcet. Here we remained two 
weeks getting acclimated and making 
minor ascents of eighteen or nintcen 
thousand fect. From here, as wcather 
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So with tires—the tires that are on a new car the car manufacturer selects. 
When a car owner buys tires he selects them himself. 


Nearly every Kelly-Springfield tire used is selected by the car owner. 


Kelly - pringfield 


Automobile ‘Tires - Hand Made 


HERE is an important fundamental 
principle involved in this tire selec- 
tion. You ought to understand it. 


Few users buy Kelly-Springfield tires until 
after they have had experience with other 
tires. And fewer, having once used Kelly- 
Springfield tires, voluntarily discontinue their 
use. There is a reason for both conditions. 


The reason few users try Kelly-Springfield 
tires first is that the initial selection of their 
tires is made by the manufacturer who equips 
the cars which they buy. And Kelly-Spring- 
field tires cost more. 


The manufacturer must put tires on the 
car he sells, but need not put on tires which 
give excess mileage. He is only obliged to 
equip with tires which yield the mileage 
most tire manufacturers guarantee. 
That is all the car buyer expects. 


If the car manufacturer equips 
with a tire which gives a greater 
mileage than this, he has to pay the 
additional cost out of his own pocket 


—and why should he? 


Considering proper manutacturing 
economies, he equips with tires which 







cost him least and yet give reasonable satis- 
faction. He equips his car with higher 
priced tires only when he buys advertising 
value for his car, as well as tires. 


Now we cannot meet the manufacturer’s 
price requjrements. Hand-made tires cost 
more to make and yield excess mileage. We 
cannot compete on price when the excess 
mileage doesn’t count. So we rarely sell 
tires to car manufacturers. 


Kelly-Springfield tires are sold almost 
exclusively to car owners who pay higher 
initial prices because they know they receive 
excess value. At present the demand is far 
in excess of our production. 


The demand has been so great that owners 
order tires before they need them to get 
them when they need them. 


It is important to you to know 
these conditions and to know true 
tire economy. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
Factories in Akron and Wooster, Ohio 
Executive Offices: B’way & 57th St., New York 


Send 10c. for the new game,‘‘Going to Market’* 
£ 
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The Highest Choice 


O not let it be merely a question of initial cost 

when you make your choice of pianos. The 
matchless music of the Steinway has lifted it above 
the “price” atmosphere for all time. 


It is true, the Steinway does cost a little more. But 
no one who owns a Steinway has ever a shadow 
of regret for the price paid. 
than the cost of other pianos, and the Steinway 
carries within its perfect mechanism the guarantee 
of a satisfaction beyond all price. 


For more than three-score years it has been the 
ideal of the greatest music masters of their day. 
So the Steinway must command your respectful 
attention before your choice is made. 


illustrated literature 


STEIN WAY 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Canadian Investments 


Choice Life Insurance stock of 
leading Canadian Company es- 
tablished 23 years, earns 6%. 
Profits and surplus increasing. 
Dividends half yearly. Supply 
limited, value increasing. Ask 
for circular L. 


D. H. McDONALD & CO. 
BANKERS 


(Est. 1887) Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask., Canada 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 
For 27 years we have handled the same 
We also allow 5 per cent on time certificates. If it appeals 
ESssi ONS LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 
Marietta, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 80 WILLIAM STREET. 
security and a liberal rate of interest 
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to you to hove such a firm invest your money, write for our 
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allowed, the guides and porters made 
reconnaissances of the highest snow 
peaks lying above us, to plan out a 
route to the one I wished to attempt. 

When all was ready a start upward 
was begun, with as little kit as pos- 
sible, consisting of five or six small 
flannel-lined tents, the necessary warm 
clothes, bedding and tinned food for 
eight days. The first snow camp was at 
17,660 and the second at 19,900 feet. 
The third day’s climb was short but 
very trying, being at first up an ice 
wall which brought us to a snow cover- 
ed ice-slant with a convex surface in- 
clined at sixty degrees which ovcrhung 
a 3000-foot precipice. We Europcans 
were roped by a light silk rope tested 
to a strain of 2500 pounds, but I must 
say that when a porter stumbled once, 
altho he was quickly hauled up by the 
guide, my whole spine: shivered. The 
natives were attached to a second rope 
led by two Italian porters and no one 
was loaded to over thirty-five pounds. 

At over 20,000 feet halts to breathe 
were so frequent that progress at these 
precarious places was exasperatingly 
slow, as we trod silently the white lad- 
der of approach to the mysterious un- 
known. The mental strain of a pro- 
longed dizzy climb at such a hight is 
intense. Finally this scarp ended in a 
snow crest which on measurement 
proved to be at 21,000 feet; here we 
just saw the tops of the highest Nun 
Kun peaks. 

In this never-before-trodden snow 
vale, at an altitude of 7000 feet higher 
than the Matterhorn, we were destined 
to pass three nights. A descent of 400 
feet now had to be made into the basin 
where, as clouds were rushing in bring- 
ing snow flurries, and the snow under 
foot became too soft and deep for fur- 
ther progress, tents were pitched at 
20,600 feet. 

The coolies flung down their loads 
and then began a series of deep salaams 
toward the summits peering thru the 
clouds. Having finished these exercises, 
they begged to be allowed to descend, 
showing no fear of facing such a de- 
scent alone in uncertain weather. A 
coolie will never find his way up a 
mountain alone, but is usually expert 
cnough when bent on going down. 

There were still three miles to the 
actual base of the peak. After a de- 
scent to the center of the plateau, the 
ascent at about thirty degrees was con- 
tinuous over an undulating surface, for 
this elevated basin was by no means an 
easy flat snow meadow as might be 
imagined from its designation. Near 
the base of the peak a spot safe from 
avalanches was chosen and two tents 
pitched. Mist coming in so softened the 
snow that it was doubtful if the guides 
could return to us with their kit as 
planned, so it was agreed with Savoye 
that they should all go down to the 
last night’s camp and return by night 
if snow conditions allowed; if not, they 
would sleep at the low-r camp and re- 
join us at daybreak. We unpacked kit 
and instruments and set to work at our 
observations, but the idea of passing 
the night alone, as we should probably 
have to do, at such an altitude, was 
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Chautauqua Institution 
_ Summer Schools 


Fourteen Departments 
1916 





July 10 to 
August 18 


English. 

Modern Languages. 
Classical Languages. 
Mathematics. 














Through 


roads, 





RAILROADS: 


Chautauqua, N. Y., is midway 
between New York and Chi- 
cago, 12 hours from either. 
Reached by 
tral, Erie, 
Nickle Plate railroads. 
tickets and _ direct 
connections, 


Stop-over privileges on all 


Library Training. 
Home Economics. 


Music. 


New York Cen- 
Pennsylvania, and 


Special rates. 





Chautauqua 
New York 


Science. 
Education. 

Social Science and 
History. 








XT. 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 








Arts and Crafts. 
Expression. 
Physical Education. 
Practical Arts. 


ASK FOR: 


Catalog of Schools, Physical 
Education Circular, Music 
Announcements, Illustrated 
Folder, Religious Announce- 
ments, Public Assembly Pro- 
gram, Travel Information, 
Handbook of -Accommodations, 
Map of Chautauqua. Address 
Chautauqua Institution, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y, 
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Professional Schools situated in heart of Chicago. MEDICAL 
SCHOOL in hospital center. 1500 beds in seven hospitals. Recent 
benefaction of $1,000,000 gives Medical School clinical advantages. 
Law School in the loop, near courts. Elbert H. Gary Library of 
Law, 40,000 volumes, offering exceptional opportunities. Campus 
of Liberal Arts on wooded shores Lake Michigan. Large Gymna- 
sium, new dormitories. Special Summer School attractions. 

Write for views of campus. Typical lessons in Pharmacy. Best 
preparation for Engineering as @ vocation. Earning one’s way. 
Also books of courses in Schools of Medicine, Law, Dentistry, Music, 
Oratory, Commerce, Summer School and Evanston Academy. 


E. S. BRANDT, 455 Northwestern University Building 
Dearborn and Lake, CHICAGO 
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You’ve wondered why you don’t get 
ahead. Why your pay isn’t increased. 
Why you don’t get promoted. You’ve 
blamed everything and everybody, when 
the real drawback is yourself. 


You’re standing still because you lack 


training. Because you have not pre- 
pared yourself to do some one thing bet- 
ter than others. If you really want to 
get ahead, the way is open to you. 


For 25 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been helping men to climb 
into good paying positions. Nearly 5000 re- 
ported last year that I. C. S. training had won 
them advancement. You can get I. C. S. 
training in your spare time in your own home 
without losing a day or a dollar from your 
present employment. 


Position, power, good money, independ- 
ence, are within your reach. Thel. C. S. are 
ready to help you be the man you want to be, 


Let them show you how. Mark and mail 
this coupon. 
1.C.S., Box 4511, Scranton, Pa, 


= aa = == @ TEAR OUT HERE 


; INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE scnoo.s | 


Box 4511, SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. | 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting 
Electric Car Running 


ADVERTISING MAN 
Wiadow Trimmer 


Electric Wiring Show Card Writer 
Telegraph Expert RAILRO OADER 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATOR 
Mechanica! Draftsman DESIGNE 

Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 

Gas Engineer Stenographer and Typist 
CIVIL ENGINEER Cert. Pub. Accountant 


Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENGR 


Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common Schoo! Subjects 


} 
] 
| 
| 
| 
CIVIL SERVICE | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Metallurgist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Buil - iil 
Structural Engin 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
Textile Overscer or Supt. 
Navigator Spanish 
Poultry Raising German 
AUTOMOBILES 

Auto Repairing 


French 
Italian 


Name 
Occupation 
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Street 
and No. 





State. 

















rather uncanny. We named this Camp 
America and its hight proved to be 21,- 
300 feet. Altho the sun shone sickly 
thru the mist, the afternoon heat was 
intense, the solar thermometer register- 
ing 193° Fahr. at 2 p. m. At sunset the 
temperature fell to freezing and an 
hour after to 10°, reaching a minimum 
of 4° below zero before morning. 

The night seemed the longest and 
coldest we ever passed in camp and 
little sleep came to break the dragging 
hours. One can breathe better in the 
erect position than when lying down. As 
soon as we began to doze, and the respi- 
ratory movements diminishcd in force 
and frequency, the tissues did not get 
enough oxygen, and we would start up 
gasping for breath, so that our night 
rest was worth little. We suffcred also 
greatly from thirst, the water in the 
flasks having, of course, become solid 
ice. At last the gray dawn penetrated 
the tent canvas and soon the welcome 
footsteps of Savoye and two porters 
were heard on the hard snow without. 

Those who start out from a warm 
hotel in the Alps to make a winter 
ascent often think they are enduring 
hardships, but that is really mere play 
compared to getting up in an unwarmed 
tent on snow, with the glass bclow zero, 
collecting one’s things, trying to boil 
coffee over a stove so affccted by di- 
minished atmosphere that it won’t light 
and, above all, to my mind, the wrestle 
with frozen boots! However, we got off 
in time. 

I will not describe in detail the 
ascent of the sharp peak broken by 
dangerous ice falls and gashed by 
yawning crevases. Happily the day was 
clear to begin with and the sun whcn 
it came warmed us a bit, for movement 
was of necessity slow at 22,000 feet. 
The latter part of the ascent of 300 feet 
was mostly over rock, which is much 
harder to negotiate than snow at a 
great hight. The gradients were from 
60 to 65 degrees. The view from the 
summit was a bird’s-cye one, for we 
overlooked most of the wide galaxy of 
mountains, tortuous glaciers and rib- 
bon-like valleys stretching on all sides. 

The rarity of the air was severely 
felt on the least exertion with camera 
or instruments. An icy wind and want 
of time soon drove us down to join the 
others, where, after a light meal, the 
descent to camp was completed. I 
named the peak Pinnacle. It was a 
glorious climb, but like others of simi- 
lar nature, enjoyed more in retrospect 
than at the time. A second uncomfort- 
able night was passed at Camp Ameri- 
ca, where none of us had a wink of 
sleep. The temperature fell to 6° be- 
low zero. 

The following morning we descended 
to 19,900 feet, where our fifth night on 
snow at high altitudes was spent, and 
the day after reached base camp, very 
well satisfied with our high journey. It 
was arduous, but it had resulted in the 
first ascent of a high peak, which gave 


| me the world altitude record for wo- 
| men, and in the acquisition of interest- 


ing information on climatology and the 
cffects of rarefied air. 
Paris 





I want to send a copy of my 
“Sportsman’s Handbook” and cata- 
log to every one who loves the Big 
Outdoors. It is the most complete 


Sporting Goods Catalog 


I have ever written. It not only illustrates 
and describes hundreds of articles for the 
Camper, Fisherman, and Hunter, but tells 
of my experience in the wilds. here are 
pictures of birds and animals, and advice 
as to selection of duffle, pitching a tent, 
caring for firearms, preparing skins for 


the taxidermist, etc., etc. 


Camping, Fishing, Hunting 


There are chapters on where to Camp, 
Fish and Hunt; what to take, what to 
wear, and many “kinks” in wildcraft. 


I send this book free—mention No. 766 
Powuatan Rosinson, President. y 


New York SPORTING Goons Co. os 
15 and 17 Warren St.,New York, 








“ALL my life every magazine 

I've looked into has had a 
picture of a man’s leg with a cer- 
tain kind of garter on it—Boston! 
So when I go into a store to 
buy a pair of garters I just nat- 
urally say ‘Boston.’ So do you!” 


—AM wed PEALE 


in the delightful play 


“IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE” 


. By Roi Cooper M d Walter Hackett 
‘Gave teed cemaiioen. 


Boston Garter 
SILK 6oc eedt’Gap GEO.FROSTCO. 


LISLE 26c MAKERS ,BOSTON 


M A K E Poteet iia i 
‘ize your spare t' m: 
MAO NARA SCENARIO EXCHANGE ar sci™ 


SPEECHES, SPECIAL PAPERS 2°¢ 2icis o 
pared by expert writers, Prompt Service given, 


Literary and Research Bureau, 315 Kenois Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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your memory! 1 will 
send you on nese and Cone Copy~ 
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Wil Sel Self- Cont Confidence, 
nt ort Hearst Bldg. 
Learn At Home 
Graduate 
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at Bar -_ par 
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Sirians vai 


write immediate! 
AM. CORRES. SCHOOL of LAW, Dept. A248 Manhattan Bidg., on 
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the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 


[SHANDY VOLUME” ISSUE] 


will advance in price—11 on me 


cheapest binding; $19 


HIS advance is due to circumstances over 

which we have no control. The war has 
forced up the cost of all raw materials for mak- 
ing these books. Paper costs very much more 
than it did before the war. Some leathers cost 
75 per cent more, and others cannot be imported 
—they are under embargo. 


It will soon be impossible for us to supply 
sets in the most expensive leathers at any price 
because of the British embargo on fine leathers. 


The Britannica is a work that you need. The 


on the highest-priced | prstoriosit | 


greatest of all reference works, in this new edi- 
tion, it is made up of 29 volumes, more than 
30,000 pages, 44,000,000 words, 41,000 articles, 
written by 1500 experts chosen for their supreme 
fitness. There are 15,000 pictures and maps. An 
index of 500,000 entries makes all this wealth of 
information easily available. 


All yours now at a great price saving—in 
any binding, shipped complete for a first 
payment of only $1. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back. 





If your order is to 
be accepted at the pres- 
ent low prices it must 
be postmarked before 
7.33 p. m., June 17th. 
Don’t wait until the last 
minute. Order to-day. 


We take all the.risk. 
You are protected by 
our guarantee. There 
will never be such a 


chance again. 


Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. 


Sole Distributors 


Chicago 








[These prices not good after June 
To Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 





17th] 


1916 





Please send me a set of the ‘Handy Volume” issue of the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (llth edition), India paper, in style of binding marked with an X. 
I enclose $1.00 as first payment and agree to pay balance in monthly payments as 
specified. You are to give me receipt when I have paid in full, anu then the Encyclo- 
paedia becomes my property. Itis agreed that I may return the books within three weeks 
f I am not entirely satisfied with them. 

I have always been faithful in paying my obligations and am mcxing this statement 
for the purpose of inducing you to grant me this credit and to assure you that you may 
feel safe in trusting me to pay as agreed. 


Name 





(Sign your name here plainly and carefully) 


Post-office. State 





Street and No. 





Shipping Point, if different from Post-office 





I have been located in this town since. 





My profession, business or occupation is 





NOTE: To pay cash in full, write in only your name, address and the place to which 
the books are to be sent; check (to the right) the binding you want; and enclose check, 
money-order or draft for the cash price as listed for that binding. 

All prices are figured so low that shipping charges cannot be prepaid. The set, boxed 
for shipment, weighs less than 60 pounds. We have warchouses in 12 cities and will ship 
your set from the nearest, 


Check Your Choice 

Cloth—21 payments of $3.00 
monthly. Total, $64.00. 
Full Brown Sheep, Morocco 
Grained—21 payments of 
$3.50 monthly. Total, $74.50. 
% Crushed Green Morocco, 
Levant Grained—22 pay- 
ments of $4.00 monthly. 
Total, $89.00. 
Full Crushed Green Mo- 
rocco, Levant Grained—22 
payments of $4.50 monthly. 
Total, $100.00. 


CASH PRICES 


Cloth, $58.88 
(Corresponding binding and 
paper in Cambridge issue sells 
at $166.75 cash.) 

Sheep, $68.54 
(Corresponding binding and 
paper in Cambridge issue sells 
at $203.25 cash.) 

% Morocco, $81.88 
(No corres ponding binding in 
Cambridge issue.) 

Full Morocco, $92.00 
(Corresponding binding and 
paper in Cambridge issue sells 
at $267.50 cash.) ; 

(17f) 

















MORE 


LAT TL£E FR AV 2LSe 


AND MORE THE CALL OF THE AMERICAN PLAYGROUNDS IS BEING HEARD BY AMERICANS WHO MAKE 


HOLIDAY IN THE SUMMER MONTHS. FROM THE MAINE COAST TO THE HARBOR OF THE SUN, FROM THE 
RUGGED ROCKIES TO THE WELL-GROOMED WHITE MOUNTAINS, FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE HISTORIC 
ST. LAWRENCE, THERE IS A WIDE RANGE OF SUMMER PLEASURES TO BE FOUND ON OUR OWN CONTINENT 
WHICH BECKON TO THE ADVENTURER—DOUBLY SO IN THIS SECOND YEAR OF THE EUROPEAN EMBARGO 
ON TOURISTS. HERE ARE EIGHT TRIPS CONVENIENTLY PLANNED, WIDELY DIFFERENT IN COST, TIME AND 
CHARACTER, ADAPTED TO DIFFERENT TASTES AND PURSES, BUT ALL RICH IN POTENTIAL ENJOYMENT 


NIAGARA FALLS, TORONTO, THOUSAND ISLANDS 
ADIRONDACKS, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
MAINE COAST, WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NOVA SCOTIA 


ADIRONDACKS — MONTREAL — 
QUEBEC 
Time—Two or Three Weeks 

First Day. Leave NEW YORK in the 
morning. Leave OLD FORGE in the af- 
ternoon. Arrive RACQUETTE LAKE in 
the evening. Hotels and camps $2.50 up per 
day, American plan. This is one of the 
prettiest of the many lakes in the section. 
One day must be given for the trip to Blue 
Mountain and Lake and return. The steam- 
er crosses Racquette Lake and then winds 
its way thru the narrow Marion River. 
Change to train is made over a short carry 
and another steamer awaits to take you 
to your destination. After luncheon at one 
of the many hotels or camps, you start on 
the journey back. You will find it a unique 
and interesting trip. 

Third Day. Leave RACQUETTE LAKE 
in the morning and by boat and auto ar- 
rive LONG LAKE about noon. Hotels and 
Camps $2.50 up per day, American plan. 
Spend the afternoon and night here and in 
the morning leave by stage for Long Lake 
West and there meet train. 

Fifth Day. Arrive LAKE PLACID in 
the afternoon. Hotels and Boarding Houses 
$2 up per day, American plan. A boat trip 
around Lake Placid with its thickly wood- 
ed shores, drives to Wilmington Notch, 
Saranac Lake, Keene Valley in the heart 
of the mountains, climbing and horseback 
riding will make the days go quickly here. 

Tenth Day. Leave LAKE PLACID in 
the afternoon. Arrive MONTREAL in the 
evening. Hotels $1 up per day, European 
plan. Spend the first day in seeing the many 
points of interest in the city. Sightseeing 
ears will give you a good general idea. A 
sightseeing car also makes a trip around 
the mountain and the Incline Railway will 
take you to the top of Mt. Royal, where 
you can get a magnificent view of the city. 

Thirteenth Day. Leave MONTREAL by 
steamer or rail. 

Fourteenth Day. Arrive QUEBEC by 
steamer or within five hours by rail. Hotels 
from $2.50 up per day, American plan. 
This quaint town has unlimited attrac- 
tions. Old landmarks, picturesque streets, 
convents and cathedrals must all be visited. 
One day should be given for the trip to 
St. Anne de Beaupres via electric cars. On 
the way you will get a fine view of the 
falls of Montmorency. You will stop off 
there on the return trip and take the ele- 
vator which rises 274 feet and lands you 
near the Kent House, built in 1778. Re- 
freshments can be had here. A side trip 
may be made to the Saguenay, The steam- 
ers leave at night, returning the third 
evening. 

Twentieth Day. Leave QUEBEC in the 
morning. Arrive MONTREAL in time to 
connect with train for’ Plattsburg. Arrive 
PLATTSBURG in the evening, board 
steamer for trip thru Lake Champlain and 
Lake George. 

Twenty-first Day. Leave PLATTS- 
BURG in the morning. Arrive LAKE 
GEORGE in the evening. Hotels $3 up, 
European plan. Small houses $2.50 up, 
American plan. Boat and trolley trips may 
be had here. 

Twenty-third Day. Leave LAKE 
GEORGE in the morning. Arrive SARA- 
7VOGA in about an hour. Hotels $2.50 up 
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GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 


NEW JERSEY SHORE RESORTS 


GRAND CANYON, CALIFORNIA, YELLOWSTONE PARK 


per day, American plan. This Spa now 
ranks favorably with those of Europe. The 
drives are many and varied and Saratoga 
Lake is attractive. 

Twenty-fifth Day. Leave SARATOGA 
in the morning. Arrive NEW YORK in 
the evening. 

Approximate cast of trip from New 
York and return .. . -$48.55 


NIAGARA FALLS — TORONTO— 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 
Time—About Ten Days 

First Day. Leave NEW YORK in the 
morning. Arrive NIAGARA FALLS in 
the evening. Hotels $2 up per day, Ameri- 
can plan. Three days at least must be 
spent here to appreciate the majesty and 
beauty of the Falls and to enjoy the walks 
and drives along the main avenues and in 
the by-ways. There are also many interest- 
ing trolley trips. 

Fourth Day. Leave NIAGARA FALLS 
in the morning. Arrive 7ORONTO at 
noon. Hotels from $1.50 up per day, Euro- 
pean plan. Spend one day here driving 
about the city and visiting the points of 
interest. 

Fifth Day. Leave TORONTO in the af- 
ternoon by steamer. 

Sieth Day. Arrive ALEXANDRIA 
BAY in the morning. This attractive re- 
sort is a good central point from which to 
take delightful excursions among the won- 
drously beautiful islands, rich in natural 
attractions. One day must be spent in tak- 
ing the trips via steamer among the islands 
and one day in fishing with a competent 
guide, who will cook the fish you catch. 
A trip to the quaint city of Kingston is 
also enjoyable. 

Tenth Day. Leave ALEXANDRIA 
BAY in the morning. Arrive NEW YORK 
in the evening. 

Approximate cost of trip shoud a 


York and return 24.05 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
(Season—June 15-October 1) 
Time—About Two Weeks 
First Day. Leave NEW YORK in the 

evening. 
Second Day. 

evening. 
Fourth Day. 





Leave CHICAGO in the 


Arrive GLACIER PARK 
in the evening. Glacier Park Hotel $4 up 
day, American plan. This is the gateway 
to the second largest of our national play- 
grounds. During the day spent here you 
will decide on the various trips which you 
may want to take. Some of those already 
planned are: One day tour, by auto stage, 
from Glacier Park Hotel to Two Medicine 
Chalet and return; cost $3. One day tour, 
by auto stage, from the Hotel to St. Mary’s 
Chalet, thence by launch to Going-to-the- 
Sun Chalet and return; cost $8. Two 
day tour, by auto stage, from Hotel to 
Many Glacier Hotel; spend the afternoon 
and evening here and after breakfast the 
following morning leave by auto stage for 
St. Mary’s Chalet, then .by launch to Go- 
ing-to-the-Sun Chalet on one of the most 
beautiful of the Glacier Park lakes; cost 


$13.50. Three day tour, by auto stage, to 
Many Glacier Hotel; the next morning a 
horseback ride to Iceberg Lake and re- 
turn, and the third day return to Glacier 
Park Hotel via St. Mary’s Chalet and 
Going-to-the-Sun Chalet; cost $17. Four 
day tour, daily, July ist to Sept. lst. 
First day, by auto stage to Many Glacier 
Hotel. Second day, by saddle horse over 
Swiftcurrent Pass to Granite Park Cha- 
lets. Third day, by saddle horse to Many 
Glacier Hotel. Fourth day, by auto stage 
back to Glacier Park Hotel, including 
side trip by launch from St. Mary’s Cha- 
let (passed en route) to Going-to-the-Sun 
Chalet; cost $21.50. Five day tour, from 
July 1st to Sept. Ist. This tour is similar 
to the four day tour, but in addition you 
take a horseback trip to Iceberg Lake; 
cost of this trip $25. These tours are laid 
out for you and tickets are sold covering 
the entire trip. If you prefer you can 
wander about the Park at will. The two 
hotels, one at the entrance to the Park 
and the other in the heart of it, make 
rates of $4 up day, American plan. The 
Chalets, which are most attractive, have 
a uniform rate of $3 per day, American 
plan, and the Tepee Camps charge fifty 
cents per bed per night. These are located 
near the Chalets, where food may be pur- 
chased at reasonable prices. Use of uten- 
sils and range in the camps is allowed. 

Eleventh Day. Leave GLACIER PARK 
in the evening. 

Thirteenti Day. Arrive CHICAGO in 
the evening. 

Fourteenth Day. Arrive NEW YORK 
in the evening. 
Round trip rate from New York to 

to Glacier Park via New York 

Central or Pennsylvania R. R... $86.70 


Via other lines....cccee- ianicnee, ae 
Round trip rate from Chicago to 

Gite FOR 6c ccccccccescses - 48.00 
— berth from New York, one 

RI ocer-eig haa allies soos a doa mil a rma 14.00 
py berth from Chicago, one 

WN Saneeseaees (hb eeens ecenw ws 9.00 

NOVA SCOTIA 

Time—About Three Weeks 

First Day. Leave NEW YORK in the 

evening by boat. 
Second Day. Arrive BOSTON in the 


morning. You will have the morning to get 
a glimpse of Boston by taking one of the 
sight-seeing tours, returning to the dock 
in time to leave. Leave BOSTON at one 
p. m. by steamer. 


Third Day. Arrive YARMOUTH in the 
morning. Hotel $3 up per day, American 
plan. Yarmouth has charm of scenery 
and environment. The climate is good and 
immune from hay fever. All these points 
make it popular with the summer visitor. 
You will find a good hotel here which adds 
much to the comfort of the traveler. A 
couple of days will give you an opportunity 
to take some of the popular drives, the 
most interesting being to the bathing beach 
at Port Maitland, twelve miles distant. 
You will also get fine boating and fishing. 

Fifth Day. Leave YARMOUTH in the 
morning. Arrive DIGBY in about two 
hours. Hotels $2.50 up per day. Digby is 
located on Annapolis Basin. Its back ground 
of hills makes an attractive setting. Sail- 
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ing, boating, bathing and driving are among 
its many diversions. It is in the center of a 
number of summer resorts which can easily 
be reached and are objective points of the 
more important drives. ‘ake one day for 
a trip to St. John, New Brunswick. This 
will show you the beauties of the Basin 
and the narrow strait which separates it 
from the Bay of Fundy. You will have sev- 
eral hours to spend in St. John. 


Ninth Day. Leave DIGBY at noon. Ar- 
rive ANNAPOLIS in about one hour. 
Hotels $2 up per day, American plan. This 
town is one of the oldest on the American 
Continent and was settled by the French 
in 1604. It is a delightful spot and typical- 
ly Nova Scotia. 

Tenth Day. Leave ANNAPOLIS in 
the early afternoon. Arrive KEN7'VILLE 
in about three hours. Hotels $2.50 up per 
day, American plan. A stop is made here 
for the purpose of visiting Cape Blomidon, 
the highest point of land in the province. 
Connection is also made for Parsboro by 
train and boat. This will give you an op- 
portunity to see Minas Basin, where the 
famous Nova Scotia tides reach a hight of 
from fifty to sixty feet. 


Twelfth Day. Leave KENTVILLE at 
noon. Arrive WOLFVILLE in an hour, 
Hotels $2.50 up per day, American plan. 
This is the University and Academy town 
of Nova Scotia, and from here many de- 
lightful drives may be taken. This is the 
very heart of the “Land of Evangeline,” 
Be sure and drive to the old church 
at Grand Pré and en route from one of the 
high points near Wolfville get the view of 
lovely and peaceful Gasperau Valley. one 
of the most charming pictures in all Nova 
Scotia. 

Fifteenth Day. Leave WOLFVILLE 
about noon. Arrive HALIFAX in the even- 
ing. Hotels $3 up per day, American plan. 
This is the capital of the Province and a 
picturesque garrison city. Its public build- 
ings and its parks and public gardens are 
of much interest. Spend one day in a trip 
to Chester, which is considered one of the 
most delightful shore resorts in Nova 
Scotia. While here take a side trip to Char- 
lottetown, Prince Edward’s Island and also 
to Cape Bretton, thru the Bras d’or Lakes. 

Nineteenth Day. Leave HALIFAX in 
the evening (Tuesday ). 

Twenty-first Day. Arrive BOSTON in 
the morning. Arrive NEW YORK in the 
evening. 

Approrimate cost of trip, New York 


to Nova Scotia and return......$26.00 


GRAND CANYON, CALIFORNIA 
AND YELLOWSTONE PARK 
Time—About a Month 
First Day. Leave NEW YORK in the 

morning. 

Second Day. Arrive CHICAGO in the 
afternoon. Leave CHICAGO in the even- 
ing. 

Fifth Day. Arrive GRAND CANYON. 
Hotel El Tovar $4 up per day, American 
plan. Bright Angel Cottages $1 up per 
day, European plan. This tremendous 
chasm in the northwest corner of Arizona 
is 6000 feet deep and thirteen miles wide. 
There is nothing in the world so stupen- 
dous; its grandeur cannot be described. 
Visit Hopi House opposite the hotel, a re- 
production of the dwelling of the Hopi In- 
dians. Here live a small band of Hopis— 
men and women—weaving, making pottery 
or hand silver ornaments. In the evening 
they entertain you with their weird songs 
and queer dances. There are many drives, 
among them to Mt. Hopi and return, leav- 
ing morning and afternoon; cost $1.50. 
Mohave Point and return, leaving 9 a. m. 
and 2 p. m.; cost $2. Hermit Rim Road and 
return, leaving morning and afternoon; 
cost $3. All of them give fine views of the 
Canyon. If you prefer you may take the 
many horseback rides or longer motor trips. 
_Seventh Day. Leave GRAND CAN- 
YON in the evening. 

_ Eighth Day. Arrive SAN DIEGO, Cal., 
in the afternoon. Hotels $1 up per day, 





See America This Summer 
Travel the Cool, Scenic Highway of the 


Northern Pacific Ry 


Through the fhost resourceful and 
picturesque northwest 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


The Original and Greatest National Park 


Enter at Gardiner Gateway, the scenic and only North- 
ern Entrance, located near the main line. Stopovers 
permitted on through tickets. @Continue westward 
crossing the American Rockies and Cascades to North 
Pacific Coast Points and Rainier National Park. Won- 
derful Alaska, the tourist’s paradise, reached with a 
delightful steamer ride from Puget Sound. 


Low Round Trip Summer Tourist 
Tickets on Sale Daily 

Travel Northern Pacific and enjoy additional scenery 
at no additional expense. 
Two trains daily from Chicago via St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, another from Kansas City to North Pacific 
points. Great Northern Pacific S. S. Co. from Port- 
land; other steamship lines from Puget Sound Points 
or Shasta Rail Route to San Francisco. 
Personally escorted tours weekly from Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis to Yellowstone Park. 


Send today for free travel literature, rates and information. 


A. M. CLELAND, G. P. A., 
701 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 





Colville Indian Reservation, Eastern Washington, opens for 
settlement July 5 to 22. Register at Spokane or Wilbur 
on Northern Pacific. Ask for reservation booklet. 























MOUNT GRETNA PARK 


On Line of CORNWALL & LEBANON RAILROAD 


The most popular and attractive mountain cottage resort in the State 


HOTEL CONEWAGO, MOUNT GRETNA, PA. 

' A modern up-to-date resort, hotel will be open for the season on June 29th. This hotel 
is pleasantly located on an eminence above Lake Conewago and is becoming more popular 
each vear. Cottage Settlement and Hotels protected by sewerage system and disposal plant. 

_ Apply to SAMUEL H. LEWIS, Newport Apartments, 16th and Spruce Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., until June 2oth; after that date at Hotel. 

DATES OF CONVENTIONS, ETC. 
United Brethren Assembly, Aug. 1-10. Annual Assembly Reformed Church, Aug. 5-12. 
Write to the undersigned for copy of beautifully illustrated booklet of Mount Gretna. 


A. D. SMITH, Pret'tandGen' Supt, | = s. + LEBANON, PA. 
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WHERE ONCE THEIR FATHERS FOUGHT AND NOW THE WHITE MAN PLAYSBLA( 
THAT IS NOW A PART OF GLACIER NATIOM PA 





A AYBLACK FEET INDIANS, ANCIENT OWNERS OF THE FINE MOUNTAIN COUNTRY 
R NATIOW PARK, LOOKING TOWARD ROMNEY GLACIER 
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What Authority 


backs your decision—in this year of vast 


National Crises? Two men of the widest 
experience have written books you need to 
read. 


Our Military History 


By Leonard Wood 
Major General, U. S. A. 


“Should be read by every American citizen and 
should find a place in every reading-room and 
library in the country.”—Chicago Tribune. 


($1.00 net) 


Imperiled America 


By John Callan O’ Laughlin, Asst. 
Sec. of State under Roosevelt 
“A sober and moderate exposition of our present 


standing in the world and of the problems that 
confront us.—New York Times. ($1.50 net) 











The Reilly & Britton Co., Chicago 





This Is Colorado Year 


Switzerland is ringed in with 


are battle-fields. 
Colorado, to our own Rockies, 
Pike’s Peak and the Garden of 
the Gods. Spend your vacation 
in Colorado. There is the new 
Rocky Mountain National Park, 
the finest playground in the 
world for out-of-door people, 
calling you. 

We will gladly send you illustrated 
pamphlets telling you what to see 
and do, and the approximate cost of 
such a vacation. Rock Island superb 
trains, including the famous “Rocky 
Mountain Limited” from Chicago, 
and the “Colorado Flyer” from Kan- 
sas City, make the trip a joy. 


Automatic Block Signals 
Finest Modern All-Steel Equipment 
Superb Dining Car Service 

Low excursion fares all summer. 

Write us today for booklets. 

L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 730, La Salle Station, Chicago 





The Tyrolean Alps 
Turn now to 


Rock Island Lines 































A SUMMER JOB 
FOR EVERYBODY 


Thousands of copies of The Inde- 
pendent are sold to students in High 
Schools. Now that school is closing 
these students will not be able to ob- 
tain copies at their schools. The par- 
ents as well as the students will want 
to continue to read The Independent. 
You can supply them without much 
work. Write today and we will set 
you up in business and tell you how 
to make some extra money every 
week acting as our Local Secretary. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West Fortieth Street New York 





European plan. San Diego is old in h's- 


| tory and is favored in location, mountains. 


climate. Coronado, should you prefer to 
stay there, is reached via trolley and 
ferry. Two days must be given to the Ex- 
position—the grounds, the buildings, the 
wonderful open air organ on which daily 
concerts are given, and the exhibits. Spend 
a day in taking various trips, among them 
the one to the Old Mission. 

Eleventh Day. Leave SAN DIEGO in 
the morning. Arrive LOS ANGELES in 
the afternoon. Hotels $1 up per day, Eu- 
ropean plan. There are many delightful 
trips to be taken here. Around the beaches 
by trolley; cost $1. Old Mission trolley 
trip; cost $1. Balloon Route Trip; cost 
$1. Mount Lowe, considered the greatest 
mountain scenic trip in America; cost $2. 
Spend one day in visiting Catalina Island ; 
cost $2.75; and take a one day trip to 
Riverside and Redlands, going by train 
and trolley, cost $3. 

Fifteenth Day. Leave LOS ANGELES 
in the morning. Arrive SANTA BAR- 
BARA at noon. Hotels $3 up per day. 
American plan. One day must be given to 
this charming city which in location re- 
sembles Mentone, in France. Take the 
mountain drive in the afternoon—get the 
{ne views of the ocean and islands and 
return via Miramar. 

Sirteenth Day. In the morning visit the 
Mission, the most interesting and best 
preserved of any in the state. 


Sirteenth Day. Leave SANTA BAR- 
BARA at noon. Arrive DEL MONTE in 
the evening. Hotel Del Monte $4 to $6 
per day, American plan. “The Riviera of 
America” is the name given ‘to the penin- 
sula on which Del Monte is located. This 
delightful resort is situated in a park of 
126 acres, the beauty of which is worth 
the trip across the continent. Take the 
famous seventeen-mile drive. You will be 
interested in the grove of ancient cypress. 
Visit Monterey, from 1770 to 1849 the 
capital of California. It has many land- 
marks—old adobe buildings and early 
missions. Then drive three miles to the 
Carmel Mission, where lies the body of 
Father Junipero Serra. There are many 
other drives here if time permits. A fine 
golf course of eighteen holes, tennis courts 
in perfect condition, a bowling green and 
archery provide for sports 

Nineteenth Day. Leave DEL MONTE 
in the morning. Arrive SAN FRAN- 
CISCO in the early afternoon. Hotels 
from $1 up per day, European plan. You 
get a good idea of the city by taking the 
sightseeing car, leaving Ferry Loop at 10 
a. m.; cost 75 cents. A three hour ride, 
with stop at the Cliff House to see the 
beach, the Seal Rocks and Golden Gate. 
Take one day for the trip to Mt. Tamal- 
pais, including Muir Woods on the return 
journey; cost $2. Take Sausalito Ferry 
from Ferry Building and at Sausalito 
change to electric railway nestled in a 
canyon. Transfer here for the trip to the 
summit (2592 feet), which is made over 
the “crookedest railroad in the world.” 
The views are impressive. Stop here long 
enough to take the walk around the peak 
and then have luncheon at the tavern. At 
2 p. m. the train leaves for Muir Woods. 
A stop of two hours is made here, giving 
you an opportunity to walk thru the val- 
ley and see many “big trees.” San Fran- 
cisco is reached at 5 p. m. Another day 
visit Berkeley and Oakland. This is over 
the Key Trolley Route and the boat 
leaves Ferry Building at 10 a. m. It cov- 
ers sixty-eight miles and the cost is $1. 
In Berkeley you see the University of 
California campus and recent buildings, 
the Greek Theatre, Campanile and new 
library. The grounds are very beautiful. 
he trip to Oakland takes in the public 
buildings, Lake Merritt and Oakland Mu- 
seum. There are sightseeing cars, as well 
as autos, which take you about the city, 
showing you all the points of interest. 

Twenty-fourth Day. Leave SAN FRAN- 
CISCO in the morning. 

Twenty-fifth Day. Arrive SALT LAKE 
CITY in the afternoon. Hotels from $1 
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up per day, European plan. A sightseeing 
trolley leaves the hotel about 10 a. m., 
going about the city as far as Fort Dou- 
glas. This will give you a good idea of 
Salt Lake City and also of the surround- 
ing country. On the return the car stops 
at the Mormon Tabernacle in time for 
the noon concert. After this is over, visit 
the various buildings in Temple Square 
open to the public. A guide is usually 
sent around and the trip is most interest- 
ing, as well as instructive; cost $1. In 
the afternoon go by train to Saltair 
Beach on Great Salt Lake. The feature 
at Saltair is the bathing. Cost from city 
and return. on train is 25 cents. 

Twenty-sizth Day. Leave SALT LAKE 
CITY in the evening. 

Twenty-seventh Day. Arrive YELLOW- 
STONE STATION in the morning. (Five 
days in the Park.) You leave the Park 
entrance in the morning, after excellent 
breakfast at the Station dining room, fol- 
low the road which winds along the Mad- 
ison River to where it joins the Gibbon, 
the two forming the Firehole. Fountain 
Hotel is reached by eleven o’clock and you 
stop there for luncheon. Time is given to 
walk about and see some of the geysers 
and the Paint Pots. Arrive Old Faithful Inn 
about 4 p. m. The evening is spent here, 
as there are many interesting geysers all 
about, such as the Grotto, Giant, Oblong 
and others. Old Faithful, the most noted 
of all, adjoins the hotel and it plays with 
scarcely a variation every sixty-five min- 
utes. It rises to a height of from 125 to 
150 feet and one never tires watching it, 
both at sunset and at night, when the 
searchlight illuminates it. The next morn- 
ing the stage leaves for the second day’s 
trip, and between the Upper Geyser Basin 
and Yellowstone Lake the tourist twice 
crosses the Great Continental Divide. 
Thumb Station is reached next and there 
you stop for luncheon. At this point a 
choice of routes is given the traveler. You 
can continue by stage over the mountains 
or go by boat up Yellowstone to the next 
night stop at Lake Hotel. This is a de- 
lightful resting place, where you may en- 
joy fishing excursions or boating about 
the lake. The third day the stage road 
leads along the Yellowstone River thru 
the lovely Hayden Valley. Cafion Hotel is 
reached soon and you spend the afternoon 
and night here. There is plenty of time to 
visit the canyon. Other canyons may be 
larger, but none can compare with this in 
beauty of coloring. The lower falls of the 
Yellowstone, 598 feet in hight, are near 
by and may be reached by good roads 
and trails. The fourth morning you 
go thru pine forests and along the Gibbon 
River to Norris Geyser Basin, where a 
stop is made at Norris Hotel for luncheon. 
There are many boiling springs all about, 
covering a large tract unsafe for walking 
except on the boardwalks which cross it. 
Here may be seen the Black Growler, the 
Hurricane, the Constant and other im- 
portant geysers. Stages leave after lunch- 
eon and arrive at Monmouth Hot Springs 
Hotel about 4 p. m. 

Thirty-first Day. Leave MONMOUTH 
HOT SPRINGS in the morning. Arrive 
YELLOWSTONE STATION in the late 
afternoon in time to connect with night 
train. 

Thirty-second Day. Arrive SALT LAKE 
CITY in the morning. 

Thirty-second Day. Leave SALT LAKE 
CITY in the morning. 

Thirty-third Day. Arrive GLENWOOD 
SPRINGS in the morning. Hotel Colo- 
rado $5 up per day, American plan. A stop 
at Glenwood Springs makes an interest- 
ing break in the journey. It is in the heart 
of the Rockies and is noted for its fine 
drives, its natural hot vapor baths and 
its open air swimming pool (near the ho- 
tel), which is 600 feet long and 110 feet 
wide. 

_ Thirty-fourth Day. Leave GLENWOOD 
SPRINGS in the morning. 

Thirty-fifth Day. Arrive COLORADO 
SPRINGS in the afternoon. Hotel $1.50 up 
per day, European plan. Colorado Springs 
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SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL—College and 
Business Preparatory. Designated by U.S 
Government as Honor School for 13 consecu- 
tive years, there being no other school with 
equal record. Infantry. Cavalry. Fall term 
begins Sept. 14. 

VERBECK HALL—Separate school for boys 
from 8 to 14 years. 

Gen’l Wm. Verbeck, Pres. 
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V2 DAY scrrnern cruise O oe 





The 


Finest 
Cruise on 
the Atlantic Coast 


Including all essential expense, visiting HALIFAX, 
NOVA SCOTIA, the truly European capital of this 


Province, and ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND, 
the unique and busy farthest north city on the Atlantic 


Seaboard. The splendid steamships “Stephano” and 
“Florizel” of the 


RED CROSS LINE 


are especially built for the accommodation of tourists, having ample 
deck room, comfortable cabins and lounge, and exceptionally pleasant 
dining saloon, in which is served to the music of an orchestra, meals 
of unusual excellence. The boats are new and able, with every 
modern device for safety, including full boat equipment for passengers 
and crew. No cruise on the Atlantic Seaboard gives such novelty 
and grandeur of scenery and is so health-giving and altogether 
delightful. Send now for handsome folder 11, giving full par- 
ticulars of this cruise. 


BOWRING & CO., 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 


™~> Reduced rates for superior accommodation during June, Sept. and Oct. 
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NEW HOTEL TULLER 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take WWovdwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
e 200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Doub! 






a200 =" " fa - wae” = 
1o00CO* ‘i = ap anon oP 
1o00C”* - "3.00t05.00° 450° “ 


Total 600 Outside Rooms 
All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents’ 


: New Unique Cafes and 
——$—_ 


Cabaret Excellente 

















is well worth a couple of days’ stay. A 
trip to Manitou and Pike’s Peak will take 
one day. The sightseeing automobiles 
make the trip to the Garden of the Gods 
and to South Cheyenne Canyon. The thirty 
mile auto trip to Crystal Park must not 
be omitted, as it takes you into the heart 
of the Rockies. 


Thirty-eighth Day. Leave COLORADO 
SPRINGS in the afternoon. Arrive DEN- 
VER in about three hours. Hotels $1.50 
up per day, European plan. Visit the public 
buildings and take a trip on the sight- 
seeing cars. There are also many outings 
via trolley and autos to the nearby moun- 
tain peaks. Among them Mt. McClellan, 
Lookout Mountain, “Moffat Road,” ete. 
There are also trips to Boulder, New 
Rocky Mountain National Park and Estes 
Park. 

Forty-third Day. Leave DENVER in 
the evening. 

Forty-fifth Day. Arrive NEW YORK 
in the evening. 

Cost of ticket from New York back 

to New York, not including Can- 

yon or Yellowstone Park....... $115.20 
Additional cost for trip to Canyon 7.50 
Additional cost for trip through 

Yellowstone Park, including stage 

fare and hotel accommodations.. 53.50 


$176.20 





Lower berth to the coast, $19. 


WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
Time—Two Weeks 

First Day. Leave NEW YORK in the 
afternoon. 

Second Day. Arrive ASHEVILLE in 
the afternoon. Asheville, the center from 
which many delightful resorts can be easily 
reached, is a city of charming hotels and 
attractive boarding houses. Ten days may 
be well spent here visiting the various 
points of interest. 


Third Day. Drive thru the Biltmore es- 
tate, over fine roads and thru beautiful 
scenery, stopping to visit the model dairy 
with its hundred head of registered cows 
and incidentally indulge in a dish of ice 
cream made of pure cream. 

Fourth Day. Drive to Mountain Mea- 
dows Inn for luncheon. The views of moun- 
tains and valleys on the way are glorious. 


Fifth Day. Go via train in the morning 
to Lake Toxaway, which you will reach in 
time for luncheon at Toxaway Inn, sit- 
uated on the shore of the lake near the sta- 
tion. The lake is 3000 feet above sea level, 
fifteen miles in circumference, a beautiful 
sheet of water with rugged Mt. Toxaway 
at one end of it. Trains leave in the late 
afternoon and you are back in time for 
dinner at your hotel in Asheville. 


Sirth Day. Climb or drive to Sunset 
Mountain, from which you get a fine view 
of Asheville and the far off majestic Blue 
Ridge, of which Pisgah, 6540 feet high, 
forms the center. 

Seventh Day. Trip to Mt. Mitchell at an 
altitude of 6711 feet, the highest point east 
of the Rockies. Train leaves Asheville at 
8:30 a. m. and arrives at Mitchell Ridge 
at 1 p. m. This is a part of the great Na- 
tional Forest owned by the United States. 
Three hours are given to walk about, have 
luncheon and revel in the wonderful pano- 
rama of. mountains and valleys for scores 
of miles on every side. At 4 p. m. you leave 
and 8 p. m. finds you back in Asheville. 


Eighth Day. Leave some time during the 
day by rail or auto for a trip to Hender- 
sonville and Flat Rock. The former is one 
of the most delightful and progressive cities 
of western North Carolina. Here you will 
find good hotels and see many attractive 
homes and parks. Historic Flat Rock is a 
short distance to the south. This spot was 
settled by Charleston people in 1820. High- 
land Lake has an attractive hotel where 
there are opportunities for golf, ernate, 
boating and bathing. 


Ninth Day. Spend the day in a trip to 
Bat Cave Section, Hickory Nut Gap. The 
drive is delightful because of the variety 
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of scenery it presents. You cross the 
plateau on which Asheville is located, skirt 
the mountains and then climb up and 
across the range into the Gap. A roaring 
stream follows the road and on either side 
tower the mountains, one of the most in- 
teresting being Chimney Rock, 6000 feet 
high. If you are wise you will bring your 
luncheon and find a cosy spot near the 
stream and spend a couple of hours in the 
glorious out-of-doors before beginning the 
return journey. 

Tenth Day. The clearest and brightest 
day of your visit must be given to a trip 
by auto to Mt. Pisgah, the most beautiful 
of all these mountains. The road up the 
mountain, seventeen miles long, was built 
by the late George Vanderbilt. It winds 
about the face of the mountain till the 
Lodge is reached at an elevation of about 
5800 feet. Luncheon under the trees with 
the wonderful panorama of valleys and 
mountains stretching on every side is an 
experience out of the ordinary. 

Thirteenth Day. Leave ASHEVILLE in 
the afternoon. 

Fourteenth Day. Arrive NEW YORK 
at noon. 

Cost of round trip, New York to 

Asheville and return ...... 
Cost of Pullman berth ...ccccceeee 
Cost of round trip Chicago to Ashe- 


CEO OCO0 CONTE 6ccccccsseccsiee Ze 
St. Louis to Asheville ..... errr: ° | 


THE MAINE COAST AND THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Time—About Two Weeks 

First Day. Leave NEW YORK in the 
afternoon by boat. 


Second Day. Arrive PORTLAND in the 
afternoon, or 


First Day. Leave NEW YORK in the 
evening by train. 

Second Day. Arrive PORTLAND in the 
morning. Hotels $3 up per day. Boarding 
houses $2 up per day. Portland combines 
the attractions of city life and the pleas- 
ures of a shore resort and, being famous 
for its beautiful natural scenery, is well 
worth several days’ visit. 

Third Day. Spend the day wandering 
about the city by trolley, visiting the East- 
ern Promenade with its view of the Har- 
bor and then the Western Promenade with 
its view of forests, rolling farm land and 
distant mountain peaks. 

Fourth Day. If the day is fine take the 
sail among the islands of Casco Bay, stop- 
ping for luncheon (shore dinner) at one 
of the islands. Cost of trip 75 cents. 

Fifth Day. Go to the celebrated Poland 
Springs. Autos may be hired at reasonable 
prices, or you can go by train to Danville 
station and motor to the springs. Cost 
$3.50. The mammoth hotel, the spring, the 
library and art gallery, the beautiful 
grounds and the view are all well worth 
seeing. 

Sizth Day. Leave PORTLAND at 9 
a. m. by rail for a trip thru the Songo 
River. Change to steamer at Sebago Lake 
Station. The sail is varied and full of in- 
terest. You sail up a river called the 
“crookedest” of all Maine rivers, go thru 
a lock and after crossing the Bay of 
Naples enter narrow Long Lake. The last 
lending is made at 1:15 p. m. and shortly 
after that you start on the return journey. 
Portland is reached at 5:30 p. m. Cost of 
trip $2.50. 

Seventh Day. Take a trip by trolley to 
Old Orchard, one of the finest beaches on 
the Atlantic Seaboard and one of Maine's 
leading shore resorts. 


Eighth Day. Leave PORTLAND in the 
morning. Arrive INTERVALE about noon. 
Hotels $2 up per day, American plan. This 
is one of the interesting resorts at the gate- 
way to the White Mountains, noted for its 
many hotels and boarding houses to suit 
all purses. The climate is dry and there 
are fine groves and pine trees. Take a 
drive by auto to Mt. Surprise and on to 
Jackson, returning thru Conway. 
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a regular vacation on 


Long 


= You have the same opportuni 
= year. All the tackle you need 
of actual pictures and conde 
Island, entitled ‘Long Island & 
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the best hotels and boarding cottages, their rates, etc. 
upon receipt of ten cents postage 
Agent, Long Island Railroad, Pennsylvania Station, New York. 
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An Envious Vacation 


Ever envy the lucky fellow who strikes a place 
for his vacation among active people — people 


sport— bathing, fishing, 
hat’s what constitutes the = 
ople, good times, good 


climate—nothing out of the ordinary but simply 


Island 


ty as the fellow you envied last 
to land such a place is the book 
nsed reading matter of Long 
Real Life.” It contains a list of 
Mailed 


by the General Passenger 
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“é 2 © ” 
Home-Making, the New Profession 
Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it's FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid posi- 


tions. Am, School of Home Economics, 69th 8t., Chicago, Ill, 





FOR SAL —Well known private school for 

girls situated in the Middle West, 
for sale at reasonable price. In addition to full 
equipment for student body of over a hundred day 
and boarding pupils the resources of this school in- 
clude a reputationearnedina history of many years, 
full certificate privileges in Eastern colleges of 
highest rank, and an interested body of alumnae. 
Correspondence confidential. For information 
address, C. M., careof The Independent, N. Y. City. 





New Fall Catalog 


FREE Durch Butbs 


Send no money! Just send a postcard and get 
this complete new pricelist. It shows you how 
to get imported bulbs for half the price you 
have heretofore paid through middlemen. Gives 
you the very lowest prices on high-grade im- 
ported Dutch Bulbs— 


Hyacinths 


ilies 
Special prices on all bulbs ordered before July 1 
We import thousands of dollars worth of these 
bulbs directly from the growers in Holland. 
The bulbs are packed by the grower and for- 
warded to you as soon as they reach this 
country. This plan gives you much better 
bulbs for Jess money! 
Send for your catalog now. Don’t plan your 
Fall planting until you see this catalog. Learn 
how to get the most for your money. Write for 
the book today. Address 

369 Fourth Avenue 


MM 





We want your manuscript for 


AUTHOR book publication. Let us put our 


experience as publishers against your talent for results. 
7 WRITE US TODAY 
CANTERBURY BOOK CO., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 




















Stucco, concrete or brick walls absorb 
much water, becoming damp, unsani- 
tary, and disfigured. But they can be 
waterproofed and beautified with 


TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX 


D WITH A BRUSH 
A liquid cement coating which becomes an in- 
separable part of the wall, sealing all pores and 
filling hair cracks. Hard as flint. Damp-proof, 
weather-resisting. Gives uniform, artistic color, 
Applied to new or old walls. Furnished in a 
variety of pleasing tones. 
It will pay you to learn about Trus- 
Con Waterproofing Products. Write 
for full information, telling your needs. 
THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
128 Trus-Con Building Detroit, Mich. 
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THE FAMOUS 


NORTH COAST¢ 
NEW JERSEY 


with its scores of Popular Resorts is most 
delightfully reached via the 


SANDY HOOK ROUTE STEAMERS 


OF THE 


New Jersey Central Railroad 
Operated until September 30th, inclusive, as an auxiliary of its 
FAST ALL-RAIL SEASHORE SERVICE 


Send 4 cents in stamps to W. C. Hope, G.P.A., N.Y., for illustrated Summer Folder ‘‘ Along 
the Shore and in the Foothills,’’ and Hotel and Boarding House List, or apply at New 
Jersey Central Ticket Offices and Principal Information and Travel Bureaus. 
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Hudson River 4y Daylight 


FoR the through trip, New York to Albany, or for a delightful one 
day’s outing, take one of the splendid Day Line flyers, 


“Washington Irving” “Hendrick Hudson” 
“Robert Fulton” “Albany”: 


Service daily, except Sunday, between New York and Albany, with 
connections for the Catskills, the Adirondacks and points north, east 
and west. Through rail tickets via New York Central or West Shore 
R. R. accepted on steamers. Orchestra; restaurant. 










' Send 4c in stamps for illustrated summer literature 


HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE 


Desbrosses St. Pier, New York 








Pocono Manor Inn 
Pocono Manor, Pa. 
(Pocono Summit Station, D., L. & W. R. R.) 
The glorious Springtime, with the interesting walks, drives, trout 
fishing, tennis and golf, make this an ideal place for a vacation with 
lots of healthful outdoor life. The arbutus, lots of it, is blooming. 


In the midst of all these pleasures, first class accommodations are to 
be found. 


J. VW. HURLEY, Manager 
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Ninth Day. Leave INTERVALE in the 
afternoon. Arrive BRETTON WOODS in 
about two hours. Hotels $4 up per day, 
American plan. This is the radiating point 
for many trips and while you are here go 
via train or auto to Jefferson with its fine 
hotel and wondertu! views of the White 
Mountain range; to Crawford House for a 
trip up Mt. Webster by foot or on stage; 
to Bethlehem, whose unique Main Street, 
extending about one mile, is lined on either 
side with summer hotels, large and small. 
Take one day for the trip to the summit 
of Mt. Washington, reached either by car- 
riage road or inclined railway. 

Twelfth Day. Leave BRETTON 
WOODS in the morning. Arrive PRO- 
FILE in about an hour. Hotel $5 up per 
day, American plan. This is the place in 
the White Mountains where the Great 
Stone Face is to be seen. The Profile, called 
the “Olid Man of the Mountain,” is re- 
nowned as the most wonderful rock forma- 
tion in the world. While here, drive to 
Franconia for the mountain views there. 

Fourteenth Day. Leave PROFILE in 
the morning by stage for North Wood- 
stock, where connection is made by train 
for New York. Arrive NEW YORK in the 
evening. 

Approximate cost of trip, New York 
boat to Portland, rail to New 

OU GakccGensnececeweaecesanuee 


NEW JERSEY SHORE RESORTS 
Time—One Week to Ten Days 

First Day. Leave NEW YORK in the 
morning by train or boat. Arrive ASBURY 
PARK in about two hours. Hotels $3 up 
per day. Boarding houses $2 up per day. 
Asbury Park is a miniature Atlantic City, 
with superb bathing beach, boardwalk, 
casino, fishing piers and fine hotels. Take 
time to visit Ocean Grove, which you will 
find a contrast to its gay neighbor. It is a 
popular Methodist Camp Meeting Ground. 
Its great auditorium seats 10,000 persons 
and has a fine organ. 


Third Day. Leave ASBURY PARK by 
train or trolley. Arrive SPRING LAKE 
in fifteen minutes. Hotels $3 up per day, 
American plan. This place is noted for 
having some of the most beautiful hotels 
in the country. The walks and drives are 
attractive. Bathing, fishing, golf and tennis 
are all popular. Take a part of a day for 
a trip by trolley to Sea Girt, one and a 
half miles distant. It is the summer head- 
quarters of the National Guard of New 
Jersey. You may continue the trip to Point 
Pleasant, which extends from the ocean to 
the Manasquan River. 


Fifth Day. Leave SPRING LAKE in 
the morning. Arrive BEACH HAVEN in 
a few hours. Hotels $2.50 up per day, 
American plan. This resort is located on 
a narrow island twenty miles long, and is 
noted for its wonderful beach. The bathing 
is ideal, the beach being level, hard and 
clean. The bay is one of the finest for sail- 
ing; a large fleet of comfortable boats are 
here and may be hired by the day or sea- 
son. Fishing and hunting are both good. 
It is an ideal resort for people suffering 


| from hay fever. 


Seventh Day. Leave BEACH HAVEN 
in the morning. Arrive ATLANTIC CITY 
in the afternoon. Hotels $2.50 up per day, 
American plan. The “Playground of the 
World,” is one of the most attractive cities 
of America. Its boardwalk, sixty feet wide, 
is five miles in length. There are four great 
steel piers crowded with features of inter- 
est, and along the opposite side of the walk 
are shops, theaters and hotels in almost 
unbroken succession. Here you may spend 
your time yachting, boating, fishing and 
crabbing. The chief pleasure is bathing. 
Golf can be had at the Country Club, and 
many of the hotels have tennis courts near- 
by. Trips by trolley may be taken both on 
the island and the main land. 

Tenth Day. Leave ATLANTIC CITY 
in the afternoon. Arrive NEW YORK in 
about three nours. 


Cost of trip, New York to Atlantic 
City and return 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY 
CONCESSION BY JAPAN 


By Rev. J. Ingram Bryan 











The Expatriation bill recently passed 
by the Imperial Japanese Diet will 
prove one of the most significant inter- 
national measures in the country’s his- 
tory. One of the chief difficulties of the 
immigration problem has been the re- 
fusal of the Japanese Government to 
acquiesce in the naturalization of Jap- 
anese subjects abroad. The attitude was 
not a mere whim or conceit of narrow 
nationalism, but the logical and neces- 
sary outcome of Japan’s theory of citi- 
zenship and patriotism, which holds the 
Imperial House to be divine and ex- 
patriation to be treason. 

What Japan had in mind was that 
altho Orientals are not conceded rights 


of naturalization in America, yet any- | 


one born in the United States may be 
regarded as an American citizen. Not 
to be liberal beyond the barest necessity, 
the new expatriation law enacted by 
the Imperial Diet in Tokyo allows only 
those Japanese subjects who have been 
born abroad to seek naturalization in 
foreign countries. A Japanese born at 
home and going abroad temporarily or 
permanently is not allowed foreign 
naturalization. Even those born abroad 
and desiring to become citizens of a 
foreign country must first obtain the 
permission of the Minister of Home Af- 
fairs in Tokyo. 

That the question was brought for- 
ward just at the present juncture is 
probably due to the problem created by 
the Germans in the United States. 
Since many German subjects in Amer- 
ica have proved a source of menace to 
American neutrality during the war, 
Japan began to feel that the natural 
uneasiness thus likely to be aroused 
concerning the status and behavior of 
aliens in the United States would pos- 
sibly work against the interests of Jap- 
anese there, as most of them were with- 
out the privileges of American citizen- 
ship. This consideration, taken  to- 
gether with the fact that the Webb law 
militated against Japanese interests 
chiefly because the Japanese were sup- 
posed ineligible to citizenship, forced 
the legislators of Japan to take some 
action. Japan maintained that the Webb 
law was aimed directly at the Japanese, 
tho the measure singled out no race or 
nation. In fact, the one and only reason 
why the law worked against the inter- 
ests of Japanese nationals was because 
of their inability to acquire citizenship, 
which, as a matter of fact, most of them 
did not wish to obtain, since it would 
be to them something like what loss of 
salvation would mean to a Christian. 

None but those familiar with the pe- 
culiar genius of Japanese civilization 
realize how radical is the move involved 
in this new expatriation law. To sug- 
gest that a Japanese born abroad might 
be allowed to exchange allegiance to the 
Emperor for allegiance to an alien 
sovereign or potentate, was like sug- 
gesting to the Christian that if his chil- 
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\_"\setit | ~The White Mountains 


New Hampshire 


: The secret of White Mountain air is high 
altitude and the balm of spruce and pine. It restores 
tired nerves, gives you a new appetite, makes you over. 
Thrilling mountain scenery, mile-high peaks, 100-mile views. 
Days of health and gladness, nights of wonderful sleep. Brilliant social life. 
Unsurpassed hotels, best of boarding houses at moderate rates. 
10 hours from New York, Summer train schedule in effect June 30. 


Send for booklet C 
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F. A. Ringler Co. © Vacation Tours to 


Colorado and Utah 
California 
Yellowstone Park 
Puget Sound Country 
Alaska and the Black Hills 
LOW ROUND TRIP FARES affording 


a wide choice of routes, numerous side 
= : trips, liberal return limits. 
= —_— = | Seven fast splendidly equi 
: through trains leave the mart rpped 
Terminal at convenient hours daily, 

We will be pleased to submit an attrac- 
tive itinerary, furnish illustrated booklets 
= and full information regarding rates, 


schedules, etc. 
- Cuicaco & 
werraiius NORTH WEsTERN Ry. 
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21 and 23 Barclay Street to - 
26 and 28 Park Place 
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Stained with Cab 





t's Crevsote Stains, George Nichols, 
Y. 


architect, N. 


Stain Your Shingles 


trimmings, and all other outside 
woodwork, with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The colors are soft, rich 
and bring out the beauty 
stead of covering it up with a “painty” 
coating. The stains cost less than half as 
much as paint, and the labor cost of putting 
them on is also one-half less. They are 
made of the strongest and most lasting col- 
ors, and Creosote, “the best wood preserva- 
tive known,” which protects your woodwork 
from decay. 

You can get Cabot’s Stains all over 

the country, Send for stained wood 

samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists 
18 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sidings, 


and _ transparent, 
of the grain in- 











































boat trips to 


Y celled cuisine, 


tinual enjoyment. 


less amusement; 


seductive scenery. 


“D. & C. a Service 


Ports. 


troit, 


either direction. 


Philip H. McMillan, President 


The Canen Line to 
f Picturesque Mackinac 


] There is real rest 


beautiful summer resort of the North Country—The D. & C. 
Line Steamers embody all the qualities of speed, 
safety and comfort. 
dious staterooms and parlors—and une x- 
makes 
these floating palaces a source of con- 


aplenty for every,minute of your stay 
—boating, sailing, fishing, bathing 
golfing and sight-seeing furnish end- 
and you can revel in 
the cool lake breezes and nature’s most 


Four trips weekly from Toledo and 
Detroit to Mackinac Island and Way 
From June 25th to September 10th Special 
Steamer Cleveland to Mackinac Island direct, two 
trips weekly, making no stops enroute except at De- 
each direction. 
Buffalo, and Detroit and Cleveland. During July and August 
delightful day trips between Detroit and Cleveland—also two 
boats every Saturday and Sunday night. 
Toledo and Put-in-Bay, June 18th to September 9th. 


Railroad Tickets Accepted 


For transportation on D. & C. Line Steamers between Detroit, 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet and Great Lakes. Map, showing routes, 
rates, etc. Address L. G. Lewis, General Passenger Agent, Detroit, Mich. 
D. & C. Talisman—Send $1.00 cash or money order, for D. & C. Good Luck Frog Charm, Men’s Scarf 
Pin or Women’s Brooch Pin, set with Mexican rubies and emeralds. 

DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO. 
53 WAYNE STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 





HE most satisfy- 

ing trip in America for health 
and recreation. 800 miles of lakes, 
rivers and rapids, including the 
Thousand Islands, the exciting 
descent of the marvelous rapids, 


the historic associations of Mon- 
treal, Quaint old Quebec, and the famous 
Saguenay River, with its stupendous 
Capes, “Trinity” and “Eternity.” 
Up-to-date Canada Steamship Hoteis at 
Murray Bay and Tadousac, Quebec. 


Send 6c postage for illustrated booklet, map 
and guido,toJohn F. Pierce, Asst. Pass. Traffic 
Mgr., 129 R.& O. Bidg., Montreal, Canada. 















and recreation in these splendid 
Mackinac Island—the historic and 


Ka 
Lae 


Freedom of the decks—:commo- 
life aboard 


And there's fun 


Guarantee” 


Daily service between Detroit and 


Daily service between 


Buffalo and Cleveland, 


A. A. Schantz, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 





VACATION TRIPS}; 


SEA 
BALTIMORE AND PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 


SAVANNAH-JACKSONVILLE 
DELIGHTFUL SAIL 
Fine Steamers, Low Fares, Best Service, 
Plan your vacation to include 
“Finest Coastwise Trips in the World.” 
Tour Book Free on Request. 


Merchants & Miners Trans. Co. 


W. P. TURNER, G. P. A., Balto., Md. 
Consult any ticket or tourist agent. 





o BERMUDA 


Sailings twice a wee! 
Golf, Tennis, amine, a Cycling 
‘win Screw 


Ss. S. “ BERMUDIAN od 


Sails every Wednesday. 
Twin Screw 


S. S. “EVANGELINE” 


Under the American Flag. 
Chartered by the Quebec Steamship Company. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 


WEST INDIES 


New S. S. ““GUIANA"’ and other steamers fortnightly for St. 
Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe. Dominica, 
Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 

For full information apply to 
Quebec 8. 8. Co., 32 Broadway, New York 
Thos. Cook & Sons, 245 Broadway, N.Y. Or Any TicketAgent 


Sails alternate 





dren were born in India they should be- 
come Brahmins or Buddhists. To Japan 
patriotism is religion. Worship is devo- 
tion to the Emperor and the imperial 
ancestors; and the ancestral spirits are 
the gods of the nation. How the House 
of Peers, which represents the old aris- 
tocracy of Japan, and the House of As- 
sembly, which stands for the masses, 
could agree to so revolutionary a meas- 
ure is something that astonishes those 
who know Japan. 

As the law stands it will effect the 
relief of about 15,000 Japanese born in 
American territory, speaking in round 
numbers; but doubtless they will, if 
granted citizenship by the American 
authorities, be able to take advantage 
of sufficient privilege to accommodate 
all the remaining hundred or more thou- 
sand Japanese in America and Hawaii. 
The only question now is whether the 
American Government is prepared to 
grant citizenship to all Japanese born 
in the United States. At present much 
indignation is exprest in Japan that her 
nationals are refused citizenship, while 
the favor is granted negroes and Fili- 
pinos; America excludes Orientals from 
citizenship: Japanese are Orientals, but 
Filipinos are not. Or, as the Japancse 
vernacular papers allege, the Japanese, 
in American eyes, are yellow, and the 
Filipinos white. All of which to the 
Japanese mind savors of insincerity and 
effrontery. 

Tokyo, Japan 


os 
= 


HALF A MILLION MADMEN 

When the Verdun deadlock changed 
to the most terrific pitched battle in his- 
tory, fully half a million men were en- 
gaged in the slaughter. Whole regi- 
ments melted in a few minutes, but 
others took their place, only to perish 
in the same way. 

A staff captain who left the fortress 
on a special mission to Paris tells this 
story of “the battle of madmen in the 
midst of a voleano eruption”: 


Between Saturday morning and noon 
Tuesday we reckon the Germans “used up” 
100,000 men on the west Meuse front 
alone. That is the price they paid for the 
recapture of our recent gains and the seiz- 
ure of our outlying positions. The valley 
separating Le Mort Homme from Hill 287 
is choked with bodies. A full brigade was 
mowed down in a quarter hour’s holocaust 
by our machine guns. Le Mort Homme it- 
self passed from our possession, but the 
crescent Bourrus position to the south pre- 
vents the enemy from utilizing it. 

The scene there is appalling, but is 
dwarfed in comparison with fighting 
around Douaumont. West of the Meuse, at 
least, one dies in the open air, but at 
Douaumont is the horror of darkness, 
where the men fight in tunnels, screaming 
with the lust of butchery, deafened by 
shells and grenades, stifled by smoke. 

Even the wounded refuse to abandon the 
struggle. As tho possest by devils, they 
fight on until they fall senseless from loss 
of blood. A surgeon in a front line post 
told me that in a redoubt at the south part 
of the fort of 200 French dead fully half 
had more than two wounds. Those he was 
able to treat seemed utterly insane. They 
kept shouting war cries and their eyes 
blazed, and, strangest of all, they appeared 
indifferent to pain. At one moment anes- 
thetics ran out owing to the impossibility 
of bringing forward fresh supplies thru 
the bombardment. Arms, even legs, were 
amputated without a groan, and even after- 
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ward the men seemed not to have felt the 
shock. They asked for a cigarette or in- 
quired how the battle was going. 

Never have attacks been pushed home so 
continuously. The fight for Cemetery Hill 
at Gettysburg was no child’s play, nor for 
Hougoumont at Waterloo, but here men 
have been flung 5000 at a time at brief 
intervals for the last forty-eight hours. 
Practically the whole sector has been cov- 
ered by a cannonade, compared to which 
Gettysburg was a hailstorm and Waterloo 
mere fireworks. Some shell holes were 
thirty feet across, the explosion killing fifty 
men simultaneously. 

Before our lines the German dead lie 
heaped in long rows. I am told one ob- 
server calculated there were 7000 in a dis- 
tance of 700 yards. Besides, they cannot 
succor their wounded, whereas of ours one 
at least in three is removed safely to the 
rear. Despite the bombardment supplies 
keep coming. Even the chloroform I spoke 
of arrived after an hour’s delay when two 
sets of bearers had been killed. 

The dogged tenacity needed to continue 
the resistance far surpasses the furious 
élan of the attack. We know, too, the Ger- 
mans cannot long maintain their present 
sacrifices. Since Saturday the enemy has 
lost two, if not three, for each one of us. 
Every bombardment withstood, every rush 
checked brings nearer the moment of inev- 
itable exhaustion. Then will come our rec- 
ompense for these days of horror. 

In the twilight preceding the dawn the 
French sentinels announced that the enemy 
Were advancing in streams along parallel 
communication boyaux until their trenches 
were filled. The 75s immediately concen- 
trated on the hostile trench line, including 
the new saps mentioned by the sentinels, as 
they were pushed forward during the night. 
The enemy suffered heavily, but persevered, 
and soon dense columns appeared amid the 
shell-torn brushwood on the _ southern 
fringe of Corbeaux Wood, pouring down 
into the valley separating them from the 
former French position on the hillside. 

Thinking the French still held the latter 
they deployed with the most recent trench- 
storming device in the form of liquid fire 
containers, which special groups of four 
installed, two then working the pump and 
two directing the fire-jet. The grayness of 
the dawn was illumined by sheets of green 
and red flame, and black oily clouds rolled 
along the valley toward the river like 
smoke from a burning “gusher.” 

Suddenly the air was filled with shrill 
whistling as shells of the 75s were hurled 
against’ the attackers. Thanks to the de- 
voted sentinels dying at their posts in the 
sea of fire, the range was exact, and the 
exploding melinite shattered the charging 
columns. An appalling scene followed. The 
shells had burst or overthrown the fire con- 
tainers, and the Germans were seen run- 
ning wildly amid the flames, which over- 
whelmed hundreds of wounded and disabled, 

In this confusion the French 
with the bayonet, despite the furnace heat 
and fumes produced by the red-hot con- 
tainers lying in all directions. The enemy 
offered little resistance. It was like a 
slaughter of frenzied beasts. 

Vainly the officers tried to maintain 
order. The demoralized mass broke again 
in a rush for shelter 
holes. Hundreds fought in a terror-stricken 
mob to hide in a hole that might have 
sheltered a score. Those beneath were 
stifled. Those above threw themselves 
screaming into the air as the bullets 
pierced them, or fell dead in a dash toward 
a safer refuge. Flushed with success the 
-I'rench charged again, right to the en- 
trance of the wood, and the slaughter re- 
commenced. 

Of a brigade 5000 strong that began the 


attack it is estimeted that under 500 
reached their own trenches in safety. In 
shell holes and boyaux the French eap- 


tured some hundreds, 
ber of wounded were removed by our 
stretcher bearers, but nearly 3000 gray- 
clad corpses covered the slopes and valley, 
the majority charred out of human sem- 
blance.—New York Times. 


and a similar num- 





Why Hs GLACIER 
NATIONAL PARK 


GLACIER PARK is established as America’s 
Vacation Paradise—/for reasons. It surpases 










the Old World’s most famous Nature-pictures 
in mountain splendor, the azure beauty of its 250 skyland lakes, 


Here, at the Continental Divide, the Rocky 
Mountains reach their supreme glory. Go on 
horseback over wide trails, through sky- 
reaching passes, join a hiking party or drink 
the Park’s cool breezes in luxurious automo- 
bile or launch. Fine modern hotels and 
Swiss chalet groups. Tepee camps. Vaca- 
tions, $1 to $5 per day. 

Glacier Park, is on the main transcontinen- 
tal line of the Great Northern en route to 
Spokane and its vacation places—Seattle, 
Tacoma and Puget Sound resorts—Portland, 
Astoria, with the new Columbia River High- 
way and Clatsop Beach resorts—Vancouver, 
Victoria and Alaska. 


Round trip fares to Glacier 
in effect June 1 to Sept. 30; 
Northwest, Puget Sound and 
to Sept. 30. 

The twin Palaces of the 
“Great Northern’’ and 8. ‘Northern 
Pactic’’—three times weekly be tween Port- 
land, Astoria and San Francisco, Folder on 
request. 

Write for folder *‘Western Trips for Eastern People 
and ilustrated Glacter National Park literature. 
¢- f- STONE, Pass. Traffic Mer., St. Paul, Minn: 

W. Pitts, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., 210 S. Clark St., Chicay® 
cee. Gen. Agt., Pass. Dept., 1184 Broadway, NY 
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“See America First” i; 1 CHIE 
fC. E. Stone, Pass. Traf. Mer., Great Northern Ry., Dept. 113, St. Paul, Minn. ‘THREE aeane 
| Please send me ‘‘Western Trips for Eastern People’’ Aeroplane folder i eon” 
i and descriptive Glacier National Park literature free. 4 4 r 
H Name | —HIS MARK 
i! Pa 4 Meet me at Glacier 


National Park 
this Summer 
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FOR SALE: 


| Lake Lucy near Sorrento, F.a. 


A pleasant, 14 room house and 
10 acres of beautiful grounds on 
The home of the late E. P, 
| Powell. Price $7000.00. (Miss) Gladys Powell Clintor. N.Y, 











SUNSHINE LODGE 


Charmingly situated in one of the great- 
est fruit belts in the “finger lake’? country; 
surrounded by a magnificent grove over- 
looking Seneca Lake; brick buildings; 
modern conveniences; home cooking; fruit, 
vegetables, eggs and milk from our own 
farms. 


Rates $8.00 to $12.00 a Week 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Address Manager, 


SUNSHINE LODGE 


Lakemont, Yates Co., N. Y. 























| Outdoor life. 
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SUMMER CAMPS 








On beautiful Naomt 


Pine Tree Gun rm Girls Lake, 2000 feet above 


sea in pinfe-laden air of Pocono Mountains Four hours from 
New York and Philadelphia. Bungalows and tents on sunnv hill 
Experienced councilors. Hockey .. mre ball, canoeing—all out- 
door sports. Tutoring if desired orsed, by parents and girls. 


Penn. Philadelphia 905 8. sith st. Miss Blanche D. Price. 


CHINQUEKA CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Beautifully situated on Bantam Lake, among the Litchfield Hills 
Conr Altitude 1000 ft Cottage, lodge, board floor tents. 

Water sports. Tennis games, tramping. Health 
and satety t rst considerat’on. Booklet 


DAVID LAYTON, 669 Dawson 8t., New York City 


LAKE SADAWGA CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
Whitingham, Vt. 

On our own estate of over 300 acres. 
surroundings, some of the finest seenery 
1800 ft. altitude, Assembly room, piano, 
ete. Bungalows on sunny hill, shade trees and 
brook close by, overlooking Lake Sadawga with 
noted floating island, Mineral Spring. Field and 
water sports. Horseback riding under military 
school graduate. Experienced councillors. Booklets. 
MR. & MRS. J. R. GILLETT. Directors. 

R. A. ROSSMEISL, B. SC., 








Healthful 
in N. E., 
magazines, 


Mgr. 
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LAKES AND 
MOUNTAINS 
OF NORTHERN 
NEW YORK 


Americas * 
Summer Paradise 


Come up on the forest-crowned. lake- 
dotted roof of New York State this sum- 
mer and have a real vacation. Camp, 
tramp, fish, canoe, bathe, sail, play goif 
and tennis, build muscle and get a healthy 
coat of tan in the fresh, invigorating 
atmosphere of the high woods. Three 
and a half million acres of wonderful 
scenic beauty to roam over. 


THE ADIRONDACKS 
LAKE GEORGE 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
AUSABLE CHASM 
LAKE PLACID 
SARATOGA SPRINGS 
COOPERSTOWN 
PLATTSBURG, jcetGr ett geod Americane 


And 150 Other Delightful 


Vacation Resorts 






Rough it in camp or live in luxury at 
one of the many splendid resort hotels. 
Accommodations at inns and cottages to 
suit every taste and pocketbook. The 
luxurious Hotel Champlain, on Lake 
Champlain and Fort William Henry, on 
Lake George—centers of the most de- 
lightful all outdoor summer life of the 
continent. 

DELAWARE & HUDSON perfectly 
appointed trains leave Grand Central 
Station, New York. Connections with 
Hudson River Boat Lines at Albany 
and Troy. 


Beautifully illustrated 360-page Vaca- 
oo tion Guide—"A Summer Paradise” — 


ke, 6c postage. 
I of Illustrated folders of any section free. 
” Address M. J. POWERS, 


General Passenger Agent, 
fork 











Albany, New Yor 





Summer Round Trips, $66, $100 
and $110, including berth and 


meals. No tours like these any- 
where in the world, For full in- 
formation write J. H. BUNCH, 
G. P. A., Alaska Steamship Co., 
464 Coiman Bhig. , Seattle, Wash. 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Department 


ALASKA 
Complete Circle Tour JUNE TO AUGUST 
Atlin Lake, The Klondike, Fairbanks, Nome 


Send for booklet 
66 Broadway °° ¢ « » 


*Phone Rector 9800 
118 W. 39th St. .- es 


+ "Phone Gree ey 735 
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OLD LANDS AND NEW 

Pathetically few this year are the vol- 
umes that treat of travel abroad. 
Among the handful published is an at- 
tractive little book, Rambles in the 
Vaudois Alps, by F. S. Salisbury. It has 
nothing to do with adventurous moun- 
tain climbing nor does it touch on the 
characteristics of the Swiss people, but 
any lover of Alpine flowers and Alpine 
scenery will enjoy it. It is a pleasure, 
too, to mention the third edition of P. 
H. Ditchfield’s Cathedrals of Great 
Britain, which includes the five recently 
added, and with those of Wales and 
Scotland, brings the number above fifty. 
The accounts are shorter than in Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer’s handbook that Amer- 
icans have for a generation been tuck- 
ing in their satchels, but thig is the 
guide to take on a trip that is to in- 
clude the lesser sees. The host of illus- 
trations are delightful drawings by 
Symonds and other English artists. 

When—long ago—there were plans 
for the celebration of a century of 
peace, Sulgrave Manor, the home of 
Washington’s forebcars, came into fre- 
quent notice. Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton of course visited that among 
the other English Ancestral Homes of 
Noted Americans, but she found out 
also many less known spots, as the two 
lovely dwellings of William Penn, and 
Ecton, the home of the Franklin fam- 
ily of sturdy blacksmiths. Even in Lon- 
don she leads to some little trodden cor- 
ners, as that of the Church of St. Ethel- 
burga, where Hudson and his men took 
communion before setting sail on their 
first voyage. 

This year, however, such books as 
these serve only as reminders or as 
prophecies. For practical purposes we 
read of this side the water. Here tho 
distance be not limited, variety is, and 
after the rush of books occasioned last 
year by the two Panama fairs, the 
presses are rather quiet. The latter haif 
of Thoreau’s delightful journal, “In the 
Maine Woods,” is just published in an 
illustrated edition, entitled Canoeing in 
the Wilderness, and tho the Maine 
Woods and ways of camping have 
changed a bit since 1857, Thoreau, the 
forerunner and the master of all our 
prophets of the woods and hills, never 
loses his charm. 

As far as may be from his simplicity, 
indifference to conveniences and absorp- 
tion in nature is the sophisticated guide 
By Motor to the Golden Gate. The jour- 
ney as described consists mainly of 
runs from one hotel to the next, and the 
book has practical value in that it tells 
precisely what you are to expect in each 
place; adds daily expense records; maps 
of each day’s run, for the Lincoln High- 
way is still “like the equator”; and 
sound advice as to the car to use and 
what to put in it. But one fancies that 
the folk who have done this trip less 


luxuriously, camping out most of the 
nights instead of one, made up in fun 
and interest what they lacked in crea- 
ture comforts. 

Mary R. Rinehart’s Through Glacier 
Park is yet another sort of a story. On 
horseback for days among the fastness- 
es of the Great Divide, with early morn- 
ing starts and evenings around the 
camp fire; with paths along precipices 
and fishing in mountain streams; this 
is a real holiday, and a bit of life that 
the old world can never give us. If 
everyone who reads this lively little 
book follows his certain impulse and 
writes to reserve a place in one of the 
long single file processions. that follow 
Howard Eaton where the motor can 
never go, there will surely be another 
clerk needed at the Glacier Park Post 
Office. 


Rambles in the Vaudois Alps, by F. S. Salis- 
bury. Dutton. $1. English Ancestral Homes of 
Noted Americans, by A. H. Wharton, Philadel- 
phia. Lippincott. $2. The Cathedrals of Great 
Britain, by P. H. Ditchfield. Dutton. $1.75. 
Canoeing in the Wilderness, by H. D. Thoreau. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $1. By Motor to the Golden 
Gate, by Emily Post. Appleton. $2. Through 
Glacier Park, by Mary R. Rinehart. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 75 cents. 


CAVE MEN 

The history of the prehistoric is no- 
where more interestingly or more 
broadly painted than in the Men of the 
Old Stone Age, by Professor Osborn. 
During a three weeks’ tour of the re- 
gions containing the best preserved rel- 
ics of the Stone Age in France and 
Spain, he was impressed by the contin- 
uity of the record of man’s residence 
and activities for a period of some 100,- 
000 years. In addition to giving the 
chronological sequence of the cave men’s 
development, the climatic changes, the 
character of the environment and the 
animal life of each period are described. 

The author acknowledges his indebt- 
edness to the artists of the stone age, 
fer he has drawn upon the engravings, 
sculptures and paintings of the caves 
and grottos for much of his illustrative 
material, and this adds incalculab'y to 
the interest. One is impressed by the 
keen observation and the skilful strokes 
of the ancient artists, quite as much 
as by the inventiveness of the artizan. 
The many restorations from human re- 
mains include the work of American 
as well as European scientists. The res- 
torations of Professor McGregor im- 
press one at first as being somewhat 
glorified, in view of the antiquity of 
the people they are supposed to repre- 
sent; but Professor Osborn’s theory that 
these ancient worthies were rapidly de- 
veloping a high degree of intelligence 
justifies the upward look and alertness 
exprest in the faces. The importance 
of the Stone Age in the evolution of 
the human race is summarized as fol- 
lows: 


During this age the rudiments of all the 
modern economic powers of man were de- 
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veloped; the guidance of the hand by the 
mind, manifested in his creative industry ; 
his inventive faculty; the currency or 
spread of his inventions; the adaptation of 
Ineans to ends in utensils, in weapons and 
in clothing. The same is true of the esthetic 
powers, of close observation, of the sense 
of form, of proportion, of symmetry, the 
appreciation of beauty of animal form and 
the beauty of line, color, and form in mod- 
elling and sculpture. Finally, the schematic 
representation and notation of ideas so far 
as we can perceive was alphabetic rather 
than pictographic. Of the musical sense we 
have at present no evidence. The religious | 
sense, the appreciation of some power or} 
powers behind the great phenomena of na- 
ture, is evidenced in the reverence for the 
dead, in burials apparently related to no- 
tious of a future existence of the dead, and 
especially in the mysteries of the art of 
the caverns. 

Our 200 illustrations with maps and 
diagrams add to the interest and value 
of a book that has already twice out- 
run its printing. 

Men of the Old Stone Age, by Henry Fair- 

field Osborn. Scribner. $5. 


HERE AND THERE IN EUROPE 

A manifest change is taking place 
in the tenor of war books. With 
actual military operations for the 
most part barred against corre- 
spondents, they now proceed to de- 
scribe conditions in the countries in- 
volved. This is what chiefly interests in 
With the French in France and Sa- 
lonika by Richard Harding Davis. His 
is the attitude of a man who has seen 
much of the world and become broadly 
tolerant. Thus he refers to former 
troubles at the French front in an en- 
tertaining vein, and consorts with Le- 
vantines of endless guile determined to 
preserve a humorous outlook. But he is 
clearly serious when he comments upon 
the adverse sentiment in Europe di- 
rected upon his own country. He lays 
responsibility upon several home causes, 
not the least being overeagerness on 
the part of some Americans to profit 
financially from the war, together with 
indifference toward the acute distress 
of nations for whom he felt a deep sym- 











pathy. This, while the French are fully 
appreciative of the help rendered by 
other Americans. As an able war cor-| 
respondent, a writer possessing the rare 
gift of strength and charm combined, it | 
is with regret we turn the cover upon 
his active and useful career. 

Doubtless the publishers of Stanley 
Washburn’s Victory in Defeat have in 
their safe the warrant, ukase, or what- | 
ever document is necessary for permis- | 
sion to emblazon the Russian Imperial | 
Arms on the cover. It is very artistically | 
done, but Grand Chamberlains and/| 
Grand Marshals of the Court are chary | 
of their privileges. Even in democratic | 
England you get into serious trouble 
for using the royal arms without a 
license. However, as the publishers an- 
nounce on the wrapper that the author 
is a friend of the Czar, Grand Duke 
Nicholas, Foreign Minister Sozonov, 
General Alexieff and all other Russians 
in high war authority—quite a social 
circle to keep up with—probably no in- 
ternational difficulty would result had 
the aforementioned rescript been over- 
looked. 

Now the book “by the one American 
who can say ‘I saw’” the ravishing of | 
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Metropolitan Hospital Training School for Nurses 


BLACKWELL’S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 





offers a three years course of training. The schoo! 
is registered by the University of the State of New 
York, and connected with a hospital of nearly two 
thousand beds. which gives ample opportunity for 
a broad, general training. 


NURSES’ RESIDENCE 


The Nurses’ Residence is removed from the hospi- 
tal, is homelike and ideally located. 
Requirements: At least one year of high school 
or equivalent. Age limit—18 to 35 years. 
Remurcration—$10.00, $1200 and $15.00 per 
POR a. month: the increase made yearly 


For information address Superintendent, MISS AGNES S. WARD 
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The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel 
for pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of 
the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New 
York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independ- 
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CONNECTICUT 


THE GRISWOLD 


Eastern Point, New London, Conn. 


FINEST SUMMER RESORT HOTEL _ IN 
AMERICA. TWO AND ONE-HALF HOURS 
FROM BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 


OPEN JUNE 12th 


Located at one of the coolest points on the 
coast, overlooking Long Island Sound and the 
-historic Thames__ River. Special privileges 
ranted by the SHENNECOSSETT COUNTRY 
LUB to hotel guests; 18 hole course; club- 
house finest in country; international champion 
ALEX SMITH, golf professional. Yachting, 
Boating, Deep Sea Motoring 


Tennis, 
H. D. SAXTON, Manager 
New York Office, 305 Fifth Ave. Tel., Mad. Sq. 9957 


OSWEGATCHIE 


WATERFORD, CONN. 

TWENTY MINUTES ON TROLLEY FROM 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Combination seashore and country; fine salt bath- 
ing, sailing, canoeing, driving, golf, tennis; dane- 
ing afternoon and evening, William Pitt Rivers, 
of Brooklyn, Social Director; no mosquitoes; ex- 
tensive grounds; select family resort; table sup- 
plied from best markets and my farm. Open 

June 1, Send for booklet. 
Ss. B. MANWARING, PROP. 


KATHMERE INN, 


SOUND BEACH, CONN. 


An ideally located family hotel for people of 
refinement, fronting on open Sound; 50 minutes 
from New York; vegetables from hotel garden; 
tennis, bathing, boating, fishing, &c. Apply for 


booklet B. 
EDWARD F. RANDALL, Prop. 


Among the Southern Berkshire Hills 


THE WONONSCO HOUSE 


Lakeville, Conn. 


Hotel open the entire year. 
five rooms, with private bath, 
distance telephones. 





Fishing, and 





Cottages 
and 
Bungalows 








Suites of two to 
Local and long 
Excellent trout fishing. 


E. L. PEABODY. 


THE MONTOWESE 


Indian Neck, Brandford, Conn, 
FIFTY YEARS Under the Management of the BRYANS 
A Place of Health and Happiness for YOUNG PEOPLE 
SEASHORE and COUNTRY Combined 





Bathing, Boating, Tennis, Golf, Music and Danc- 
ing. Fine beach, extensive grounds, wonderful 
trees. Rooms with bath, electric lights. Apply 
for Photographic Booklet. Accommodates 250. 


W. A. BRYAN. 


Hammonassett House 


MADISON, CONNECTICUT 


Directly on the beach. Country and seashore combined. Cool, 
comfortable and homelike family hotel. Cuisine unexcelled ; sea 
foud from adjacent waters, country produce fresh every day. Bath- 
ing, golf, tennis, croquet, fishing; good roads for autoing. In- 
formal nops held on the large veranda weekly Modern conven- 
iences, electric lights, garages. House capacity 100. 


WEEKLY RATES $12 UP 
Write for Bookiet WILLIAM J, PIERCE, Prop. 





SPEND YOUR SUMMER AT THE 


NORFOLK, INN 


NORFOLK, CONN. 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 


Open all the year. Fine boating, fishing. Golf 
and tennis. Beautiful walks and drives, Ele- 
vation 1,400 feet. Write for booklet and rates. 


HENRY R. SWEET. 





MAINE 











DOUGLAS INN and COTTAGES 
DOUGLAS HILL, MAINE 


Attractive Mountain Resort now open. 





Send for Booklet and rates 














THE HOMESTEAD 


Bailey Island, Maine 


Will reopen June_15. Illustrated booklet on 
application to T. E. HAZELL, Summit, N. J. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS 


Only a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
B. & A, Stations, Convenient to all parts of the 














city. European and American Plans, Music. 
FRED E. JONES oo - Proprietor 
HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 
High and Cool in the Berkshires 


A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION. 
Opens June 17. Elevation 1,400 feet. 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 


Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 


THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD - - - MASS. 


Open all Year. 
In the Heart of New England, among the Franklin Hills. 


A Modern Homelike House equipped for comfort. 
and Ciay Tennis Cuurts on hotel grounds. 





Golf Course 
Fireproof Garage and Livery. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


A. G. Moody, Mgr. H. S. Stone, Asst. Mgr. 


NORCROSS HOUSE 
MONUMENT BEACH, MASS. 
On Buzzards Bay. Cape Cod 


Open June 29. Good boating, fishing, and bath- 
ing.. Average temperature of water 76°. All 
rooms overlook the water; 750 ft. of broad piazza; 





57 miles from Boston; handy to steam and electric 


railway. A good place to rest; always cool. Only 
hotel on route of Cape Cod Canal. Garage. Tele- 
phone connection, For, reservation and booklet. 


H. D. NEAL, Manager, 





Belgium. Thus introduced to Arthur 
Gleason’s Golden Lads, with the further 
indorsement of Theodore Roosevelt, we 
have read the evidence produced with 
impartial care. From this we gather 
that Mr. Gleason saw twenty-six peas- 
ant houses burning at Melle, a babbling 
old man threatened by a German sentry 
with a bayonet, three bodies carried out 
of the houses, a dead farmer in a yard, 
and himself with others destined for a 
screen of German troops marching on 
Ghent. But the latter was merely a sur- 
mise, for nothing of the kind trans- 
pired. He saw the wreck of the convent 
school at Melle, but learned none of the 
sisters had been harmed. At Witteren 
Mr. Gleason visited a hospital and wit- 
nessed eleven peasants suffering from 
bayonet wounds. The statements of 
these people are credible in so far as 
no testimony from the other side was 
obtainable. But contributory to it is Mr. 
Sweetser’s report in “Roadside Glimpses 
of the Great War” of a German sur- 
geon’s horrified recollection at Valen- 
ciennes of Belgian peasant atrocities 
committed upon captured German sol- 
diers. 

Mr. Gleason also saw the ruins of 
bombarded Belgian cities. Otherwise 
his evidence is at second or third hand 
mainly. While granting all this makes 
no creditable German reading, yet it is 
far from convicting the whole German 
army of deliberate barbarity as dis- 
tinct from what some persons insist 
upon terming civilized warfare. More 
convincing is the author’s chapter on 
the spy. Unquestionably Germany pre- 
pared thoroly, and was a painstaking 
news-gatherer. Especially noteworthy 
is Mrs. Gleason’s contribution: How 
War Seems to a Woman. It is 
such an entirely modern feminine view, 
yet ethically so ancient that the writer 
offers a subject likely to produce dis- 
cussion. Briefly, as Mrs. Gleason puts 
it, let a woman but share a man’s 
danger and she occupies her natural 
place. What that natural place is, the 
reader must be left to discover. 

It is but reasonable that an artist 
should feel personally wounded before 
the destruction of beautiful monuments, 
and naturally Walter Hale dwells 
with feeling on this form of atrocity 
in By Motor to the Firing Line. Pres- 
ently, however, the mind flits to the 
statue of Oliver Cromwell in London, 
and wonder takes us that an English 
sculptor of the first rank could have 
been found to fashion in bronze a rep- 
resentation of him who was as impeach- 
able a Hun in this respect as anyone. 
The answer may be that in human dra- 
mas of such appalling magnitude archi- 
tectural and all other material treas- 
ures sink into insignificance. It is the 
American news-gatherer — traveling 
hither and yon in rapid passage—who 
grasps a stray gleam of promise, not, 
as we read, the imaginative or artistic 
observer who seems to halt dumb-found- 
ed and bewildered as he confronts the 
grim facts swept into the foreground in 
the tornado of strife. There is no charm 
in war, no picturesqueness anywhere. 
But, as Mrs. Gleason says in Golden 
Lads, “What is in the man comes out 
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The 
aplewood 


Pittsfield, Berkshire 
County, Mass. 


Opened May 27th 


On the “Real Tour’ to and through 
the Berkshire Hills 








Send for Booklet and Auto Road Map 
ARTHUR W. PLUMB 














Hotel Susie 
BOSTON 


3900 Commonwealth Avenue 
Near Massachusctts Ave. subway station. 


You should know about this distinc- 
tive Boston house. Globe trotters call 
it one of the most attractive and home- 
like hotels in the world. 


Wholly Reasonable Rates. 


Your inquiries gladly answered and 
our booklet mailed. 


H. P. COSTELLO, Mgr. 


PRINCETON INN 


PRINCETON, MASS. NOW OPEN 


Reduced rates for June; 1,130 ft. above sea level; 
pure, cool air and magnificent views; large rooms 
and good beds; special accommodations for auto 
parties; golf, tennis, bowling. H. C. BEAMAN. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
, Now Open 
Send for Copy of “‘Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 























THE 


United States Hotel 


Beach, Lincoln and Kingston Streets 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Only two blocks from South Terminal Sta- 
tion, and easily reached from North Station 
by Elevated Railway, and convenient alike to 
the great retail shops and business centre, and 
also to the theatres and places of interest. 


European Plan $1.00 per Day and Upwards 
Table and service unsurpassed. 
Booklet and map sent upon application. 


TILLY HAYNES JAMES C. HICKEY 
Proprietor Manager 














NEW JERSEY 





HOTEL THEDFORD, Asbury Park, N. J. | 


6th Avenue, Overlooking Ocean. Enlarged and im- 
proved. Snite with bath. Refined patronage. ‘Book- 
let. HARRY DUFFIELD, Owner and Proprietor. 





under the supreme test.” If out of him 
should happily come an awakened con- 
science of justice, truth and right the 
world over, our loss in precious monu- 
ments will not have been in vain. Mr. 
Hale has written a very readable book 
illustrated with several sketches of dis- 
tinct merit. 

It would be impossible in less than a 
chapter to do justice to the wealth of 
vividly contrasting material gathered 
by John Reed in The War in Eastern 
Europe. In Salonika, onward thru Ser- 
bia, a military prisoner at Cholm, into 
Russia, back to Constantinople and the 
Bulgarian Declaration of War, the au- 
thor presents a succession of swiftly 
moving pictures, from which strong 
character sketches of all manner of 
strange people hang in the reader’s 
mind. 

For example, at the station of 
typhus stricken Gieviegli “a stout man 
in a dirty collar, spotted clothing, etc.,” 
revealed a financial scheme for selling 
Serbia outright to America “for a mu- 
sic” and “make money big.” Mr. Reed’s 
experiences in Russia hardly present 
that country as on the verge of a new 
enlightenment. He saw political pris- 
oners on the way to Siberia, was 
warned not to ask too many ques- 
tions, was trailed by detectives 
and found bribery everywhere un- 
blushingly practised. With frankness 
the Jew was excluded from benefit in 
any future political reform. As Mr. 
Reed, however, entered Russia undcr 
suspicion of being a German secret 
agent, it is possible he was unable to 
reach channels of broader public opin- 
ion. Wayfarers in Russia appear to be 
extremely chary of suspicious travel- 
ing companions, and tell them per- 
chance what is considered best for Ger- 
man consumption. The illustrations are 
by Boardman Robinson in the new art 
style, which makes the book a bit risky 
to leave near a child with a pair of 
scissors. 


With the French in France and Salonika, by 
Richard Harding Davis. Scribner. $1. Victory 
in Defeat, by Stanley Washburn. Doubleday, 
Page. $1. Golden Lads, by Arthur Gleason. 
Century. $1.30. By Motor to the Firing Line, 
by Walter Hale. Century. $1.50. The War in 
Eastern Europe, by John Reed. Scribner. $2. 


DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 


Professor John Dewey in Democracy 
and Education presents -for the first 
time in a unified form the philosophic 
foundation of his educational theory. 

Growth, “the characteristic of life,” 
is gne~with education. The: possibility 
of (growth means the power to learn 
from experience, or the capacity of 
adaptation and the forming of dispo- 
sitions which give “control over environ- 
ment, and power to use it for human 
purposes. Education or growth so de- 
fined is an end in itself and can look to 
nothing further except more growth. 

The native impulses, however, must 


| be set toward the aims of the group, 


which can be achieved by creating an 
“identity of interest.” The subject mat- 
ter of education will, therefore, be that 
which has meaning with reference to 
these aims. Only that which has mean- 
ing can be operative in the development 
of a fruitful experience. 





GALEN HALL 


BY THE SEA 


sn SDLEN BOY 





HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Noted for its superior table, its comfort and 
service and its baths, for pleasure or health, 
with trained operators only. 


F. L. YOUNG, General Manager. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE 


@ WHITE MOUNTAINS 3 
TWENTY COTTAGES OPEN JULY Ist 
ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 450 GUESTS 
Catering to those who wish a summer home in 
a resort favored with a clientele of the 
highest order ON IDEAL TOUR. 

Fine Garage, Golf, Tennis, Boating and Fishing 
Cc. H. GREENLEAF, Pres. 

Booking Office in charge E. B. RICH 
HOTEL V1 VENDOME - - |! - + BOSTON, _MASS., 


Walpole Inn 


wilco NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A typical English Inn. 
June and July. 
Garage. J. F. 
tion, 








Special rates for 
Private baths. Open fires. 
WILSON. Winter connec- 
Hotel Ponce de Leon. 


HOTEL PONEMAH 


OPEN FOR THE SEASON JUNE 15 


Within easy reach of the city; good train serv- 
ice; modern imy yrovements; rooms singte or en 
suite, with or without bath. For folder and 
rates address 


A. M. PHILBRICK & SON, Ponemah, N. H. 























The Social and Sceric Cerder of the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
MAPLEWOOD, N.H. 


Maplewood Hotel 


COTTAGES CASINO 
Open June to October. No gt a 
MAPLEWOOD INN ox 


18-Hole Golf Course Unsurpassed—6060 yards. 
Second Annual Registered Maplewood Trap 
Shooting Tournament, July 3rd-sth, inclusive. 
aily Concert and Dancing Every Evening. 
For Booklet and Information Address 
L. H. CILLEY, Mer., 1180 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Madison Sq. 4743 


BRETTON Woops 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 

















| GOLF MOTORING aCe BACK 
in the very through the RIDING 

shadow of Alps of over Mountain 
Mount New Trails and 

Washington England | Woodland Paths 


Opens June to. 


The Mount Pleasant (72s {}"°! 
C. J. DUNPHY, Manager. 


The Mount Washington (prs {yy ®: 


Closes Oct. 15. 
J. TRUDEAU, Manager. 


RAIL ra re Through service via 
N. Y.,N. H.& H.R. R.,and B.& M.R.R. 
243 sth av., New York, 


Booking office, 
Seishens. Madison Sa. +» 9230. 
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ACU Ce 


HOTEL WENTWORTH 


NEWCASTLE-BY-THE-SEA, PORTSMOUTH 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


nT 


MULLIN 

















N° 


attractiveness of surroundings and perfection 


of service. 


room. 


= Unequaled facilities for golf, tennis, dancing, yacht- 
= ing, canoeing, boating, bathing, deep sea fishing, 
motoring, well-equipped garage. 
Associated with the IDEAL and NEW ENGLAND Tours 














hotel on the New England coast is more 
notable in the beauty of its location, the 


Located on the sea, in the center 
of a large private park. Accommodates 500. 
Local and long distance telephone in each- 
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\_Education is en this view a social 
process. For a democratic society the 
criteria of valuation of any “form of 
social life” are “the extent in which the 
interests of a group are shared by all 
its members and the fullness and free- 
dom with which it interacts with other 
groups.” 

The aims of education, like all aims, 
are but conscious projections into the 
future of the results of our natural ac- 
tivities, It is the task of philosophy to 
criticize the various possible results and 
propose methods of harmonizing the 
various interests. Professor Dewey’s 
book is itself a most brilliant example 
of the function of philosophy, for he 
gives us a transvaluation of educational 
ideals and methods in the light of a 
theory of knowledge of which he has 
been the chief originator. 

Democracy and Education, by John Dewey. 

Macmillan. $1.40. 

“OUR” GERALDINE FARRAR 

Pleasant and exhilarating reading is 
this brief little autobiographic sketch 
of a great American prima donna. 
From it one might almost think that a 
great artiste’s life was a succession of 
dazzling triumphs easily won. Almost, 
yet not quite. for there are disquieting 
allusions to the long, toilsome years of 
preparation, the ceaseless grinding la- 
bor, the nervous strain of holding huge 
audiences, and the cruel fatigues that 
follow thereupon. For all these allu- 
sions to the laborious and troubled side 
of such a life, this autobiography 
throws no such realistic light upon the 
difficulties that beset the path of actress 
or opera singer as is thrown by Sarah 
Bernhardt’s larger, and ‘discreet yet il- 
luminating, account of her early and 
painful struggles and subsequent suc- 
cesses. Americans, however, be the 
shortcomings of this book what they 
may, cannot fail to read with pride ‘and 
pleasure this sprightly account of the 
world-wide triumphs of their compa- 
triot, who began life humbly in a little 
New England town; and who, after suc- 
cesses in Berlin, Paris and elsewhere, 
was proudest when she returned to her 
own country, and won by her great 
gifts, her art and her irresistible beauty 
and charm her high place in the hearts 
of her own people. 


Geraldine Farrar: The Story of an American 
Singer, by Herself. Houghton, Mifflin. $2. 





= Send postal to-day for beautiful illustrated book, = 
= Opens telling how easy to reach here from all points. Closes Late =3 
— {dune 26th _] MUSIC BY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA [September | = 
= Write for illustrated literature and rates = 
: H. W. PRIEST, Manager = 

WINTER: THE CAROLINA, PINEHURST, N. C. = 
SUNN IN 

NEW YORK 





| 
CEDAR CLIFF INN 


MONROE, 
A delightful resort 


city; own garden, golf, 
fishing, music, garage. 


Orange County, 
among the 
suites with bath, 800 ft. elevation, 
tennis, 
Booklet. 


NEW YORK 
hills and lakes; 
49 miles from 
boating, bathing, 
M. E, HAIGHT. 








PAWLI 


HNIUUUYNNANNNAU LUT 


Always open. 





GOLF 


DUTCHER HOUSE 
NG. 


Leland W. Blankinship, Leasee 


N.Y. 


AUNNT.UTLUU ULL 





THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. 1. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N. Y., near Saratoga Springs. 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 
pool, Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 


Mount Meenahga House 


and Cottages 


An estate of 700 acres in the Shawan- 
gunk Mountains. 100 miles from New 
York. Elevation 1,500 feet. Miles of 
walks and drives. Golf, tennis, bowl- 
ing, etc. Open fires, steam heat, baths. 


FIVE FURNISHED COTTAGES 
WITH BOARD AT MAIN HOUSE 


Opens June 8th. Illustrated booklet. 








Address: MOUNT MEENAHGA HOUSE, 
ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 

















FOREST AND HILLS 











Let Us Go Afield is a group of essays 
on out of door topics. Emerson Hough be- 
trays himself as by birth an angler, but 
one wishes every bird hunter might read 
Wealth on Wings, and his discussion of 
being a sportsman versus paying to see 
other men play is worth notice. (Appleton, 
$1.25.) 

Chronicles of the White Mountains, by 
@rederick W. Kilbourne, is accurately 
named. In it one finds almost nothing of 
the geology, the plant and animal life, the 
scenery, but one does find the legend and 
the history of man’s connection with those 
loveliest highlands of the East. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, $2.) 

To the lover of the hills, The Mountains, 
by John C. Van Dyke, with its mingling 
of science, philosophy and esthetic appre- 
ciation, will be a welcome little essay, and 
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the knowledge it imparts by the way, of 
how the mountains came to be and what 
they are and what they do, is all interest- 
ing and worth while. (Scribner, $1.25.) 

The Latch String is the attractive title 
of Walter Emerson’s discursive but en- 
thusiastic description of the attractive 
land of Maine. (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.) 

In Along New England Roads, W. C. 
Prime writes of the delights of travel, with 
horse and carriage. Scenery, sunshine, birds. 
flowers and whatever might be seen in such 
now novel wandering, he makes mighty 
interesting reading. His chapter on epi- 
taphs and names culls the rare and un- 
usual out of the commonplace. (Har- 
per $1.) 





WHEN SCHOOL CLOSES 











In Marooned in a Forest, A. Hyatt 
Verrill adopts the Robinson Crusoe plot 
as a thread to string all sorts of wood- 
craft lore. It is an impossible tale, but 
it gives an amount of miscellaneous in- 
formation most attractive to any boy or 
girl who loves adventure and the woods. 
(Harper, $1.25.) 

A much more reliable work by Mr. 
Verrill is The Ocean, a good book to take 
to the seashore, where it will answer many 
questions for grown-ups as well as young- 
sters. (Duffield, $1.25.) 

For Commencement Days Dr. Gladden 
truly did, as he says one must, bring his 
best. These papers ranging from personal 
counsel to national needs, are broad minded 
and inspiring. Do not be deceived by the 
sentimental blue cover! (Macmillan, $1.25.) 

Thompson Seton may not teach science, 
but he is a master in inspiring sympathy 
with our furry kin and in writing health- 
ful and charming romance. Wild Animal 
Ways has a dog story, a horse story, one 
of a bat, one of a bad monkey, and best of 
all, one of a razor back hog. (Doubleday, 
Page, $1.50.) 

On the shelf of popular handbooks of 
growing things there was one real gap 
which Elizabeth Marie Dunham’s How to 
Know the Mosses fills. This introduces 
them without the aid of microscope, and 
will find warm welcome by those who can- 
not be scientists but who still love moss. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $1.25.) 


An uncommonly beautiful and useful 
book is A Year with the Birds, by Alice E. 
Ball. Under the headings Winter, Early 
Spring, Later Spring, the 56 color plates, 
by W. H. Horsfall, of the Museum of 
Natural History, and the accompanying 
verses, which children will love, will teach 
any child to notice bird life and know 
$3. commoner birds. (Gibbs & Van Vleck, 


ee 





BOTH WORK AND PLAY 











A_ Living from Eggs and Poultry, by 
H. W. Brown, a city man who has suec- 
ceeded in a country business, is not a 
scientific treatise, but a handbook of prac- 
tical directions for beginners. It goes into 
details often taken for granted in larger 
works. (Judd, 75 cents.) 

The Vegetable Garden, by R. A. Watts, 
the director of the Pennsylvania experi- 
ment station, is a good guide for novices. 
It contains careful directions for soil prep- 
aration, and then directions for the special 
culture needed for each kind of vegetable. 
(Outing Pub. Co., 75 cents.) 

In Low Cost Suburban Homes, edited by 
Richardson Wright, the would-be builder 
will find a discussion of the initial cost and 
upkeep of buildings of various materials, 
with their relative cost in various parts of 
the country. The plans are attractive and 
range in price from about $4000 to $10,000. 
(McBride, $1.25.) 

Tennis for Women is by Molla Bjur- 
stedt, the Norwegian player, who won our 
championship in last year’s tournaments. 


WATKINS, N. Y. 
ON SENECA LAKE 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 





he GLEN SPRINGS ~ #25! 





A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
Beautitul location in Private Park with miles of accurately graded walks for Oertel hill climbing, ranging in altitude from 750 to 
1100 feet. Five minutes’ walk from Watkins Glen. Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson on the Southern Tier 
Highway, all Macadam. Well-kept Golf Course, Miniature Golf, Clock Golf, Tennis, Motoring, Boating, Music, Dancing. 


are directly connected with the Hotel and are complete in all appointments for 
Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 
The Bathing Springs are similar to the waters of Bad Nauheim, but about five times as strong. The Radium 
Emanation from Brine Spring No. 1 averages 68 Mache Units per liter of water and is due to 


Radium Salts in solution. 


For the treatment of Heart, Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional and Nervous Disorders; Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity 
we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or in Europe. 
Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 








Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Finest Hotel in the Mountains. 
Centre of All Adirondack Attractions. 


Stevens House 


LAKE PLACID, NEW YORK 


OPENS MAY 2s. 





All ‘Improvements. 





Choice furnished cottages for rent. 
Superbly located. Golf and_ tennis on 
Hotel Grounds. All forms of diversion. 
Orchestra, dancing. Fine garage. For spe- 
cial June Rates and Booklet apply 


STEVENS HOTEL CO., Lake Placid, N. Y. 


ON'TIO 


A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER HOME 
Conducted on Strictly Temperance Principles 


WILL OPEN JUNE 7th 


Write for Booklet and Rates 
ALBERT A. LE ROY. Prop., Unadilla, New York 


Red Swan Inn | 


Warwick, New York 


Open May 28th to October rst. 


Modern hotel, electric lights; ELEVA- 
| TOR; steam heat; beautifully located in 
the mountains of Orange County, 63 miles 
from New York City; rooms en suite, with 
or without bath; excellent cuisine; vege- 
tables from own garden; golf links on 
hotel grounds; tennis courts; orchestra, 
concerts daily; dancing every evening; grill 
room; fine roads for motoring, fireproof 
garage, livery; illustrated booklet. 


BERKELEY S. DAVIS. 















































| 2 gee it 


thy's 
"Sstpert Inn? 


WESTPORT INN 


Westport on LAKE CHAMPLAIN, New York 
Non-housekeeping cottage for rent. June 20 to October! 
$19.00 a week up. BOOKLET. H. P. SMITH 














HOTEL MARION 





LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Beautifully located on West Shore. Large, 
bright, airy rooms with or without private 
baths. Charming walks and drives, All 
steamers land directly in front of Hotel. Ad- 
joins the new Lake George Country Club. 
Unsurpassed facilities for fishing, boating, sail- 
ing, etc. fournaments in golf and tennis, 
also regattas during season, Livery, Garage. 
Daily trips by automobile to Bolton, Lake 
George and Glens Falls. Desirable cottages 
for rent. Three of the most beautiful cottage 
sites on the lake for sale. charming cot- 
tage to rent for the season. 


JOSEPH HW. MARVEL. 

















LAKEWOOD FARM INN 


Onens June 15th. Catering to those wishing a 
summer home in a resort favored with a clientele 
of the highest order. 

Private lake, tennis, motoring, electric lights, 
rooms en suite; elevation 3000 tt. 44% hours trom 
New York. 

References, terms, booklets on application. 
LAKEWOOD FARM INN. ROSCOE, N. Y. 

Arney B. Shaver, Mgr. 


You are going to the Catskills, 
send for booklet of The Pines. 
Acc. 100; elevation 1,800; pure 
spring water; modern conven- 
iences; new casino, boating, 
tennis and bowling alleys: 

open fire, gas, etc. Terms $10. 


| W. J. SOPER, Windham, N. Y. 


Hathaway Inn 


On Great South Bay, Amityville, L. I.; family and 
transient hotel: rooms with and without bath; home 
cooking; boating, bathing; one hour from New 
York City: terms reasonable. Open May to October. 
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Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn Annex 


IN THE PINES OF LONG ISLAND ny 
ing quiet and rest in the country. Resident nurses and physician 


Valuable for those need- 


Ss. 








Wrne tor booklet. Telephone 55 Brentwood. Address Ross 
Healtn Resort, Brentwood, L. I. 
Annual 
Summer Resort Number 
and classified List of Hotels, Boarding 
Houses and Camps. 
Published by 
THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
JUNE 4, 1916 
Send zc stamp for Free Booklet contain- 
ing list of over 6,500 Hotels, Boarding 


Houses and Camps. 








NEW YORK CITY 





HOTEL MARTHA 
WASHINGTON 


Exclusively for Women 


29 East 29th Street 
NEW YORK 





Exceptional place,for ladies travel- 
ing alone. Within easy access of all 
the principal theatres. Twenty-ninth 
Street Cars pass the door. Subway 
Station, Twenty-eighth Street. Within 
one block of Fifth Avenue. 

Excellent Service Tel. 6500 Madison 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN 


A la Carte 
Table d’hote Luncheon, 40c. Dinner, $1.00 
Rooms, $1.50 per day up, including use of bath 











The St. Hubert 


120 West 57th St. 


Modern, fireproof, located in the resi- 
dential section of the city. 
Two blocks from Central Park. 
Apartments, furnished or unfurnished, 
of one room to as many as desired. 


PEABODY & BABCOCK, Props. 














PENNSYLVANIA 





a PO 


BLUFF HOUSE 


MILFORD, PIKE COUNTY, PA. 


New 


most 


ee 





Opens June 
York City; 


from 


PO 


24; 95 miles 
accommodates 350; 
charming on bank cf Delaware 
River; rooms en suite with bath; orches- 
tra; baseball; tennis; magnificent 
boating, bathing, fishing, 
Automobile 
Send for illustrated booklet. 
P. N. BOURNIQUE, Proprietcr. 


ST 


resort 


roads; 


etc.; no mos- 
quitoes, from depot 


hotel, 


bus to 





“1 PT r 
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It is a clear, practical and modest discus- 
sion of training of the different strokes 
and of the play desirable for women. She 
makes a vital difference between the men’s 
game and the women’s. (Doubleday, Page, 
$1.25.) 

Dominoes, by F. W. Lewis, will cause 
you to take the dust covered set from the 
top shelf, for the simple old game the chil- 
dren played of rainy days is but a small 
part of the amusement to be drawn from 
the black and white counters. There are 
the French and Spanish games, and Threes 
and Fives, and Sebastopol, and more. ( Dut- 
ton, 50 cents.) 


A valuable primer of general information 


on mechanics and the psychology of han- 
dling a car is A. H. Verrill’s A B C of 


Automobile Driving. The chapter on Get- 
ting Out of Difficulties is packed with in- 
genious first-aid suggestions, and the intro- 
ductory talk on Safety First ought to be 
“required reading” for every licensed op- 
erator. (Harper, 50 cents.) 





PRESENT DAY TOPICS 











A timely and interesting book is Presi- 
dential Nominations and Elections, by J. 
ls. Bishop. These chapters do not present 
idealistic pictures from our history, but 
they are none the less needful to our under- 
standing of present and political situa- 
tions. (Scribner, $1.50 

There is now oan in book form the 
Address delivered by Elihu Root last Feb- 
ruary before the New’ York Republican 
Convention, in which he scored the present 
administration on many counts, but espe- 
cially its policy in regard to the European 
war. (Dutton, 50 cents.) 

Woodrow Wilson. by H. J. Ford, is a 
“mid career appreciation.” It is made up 
largely of extracts from speeches and writ- 
ings, and tho one must wait for a critical 
analysis or a really human picture of the 
President, since these cannot be made en 
route, this will prove very useful for set- 
ting forth the obvious features of his life. 
(Appleton, $1.50.) 

In the Social Service Series are three 
small books for the general reader on 
present day topics; Government Finance, 
by C. C. Plehn, an argument for business 
in place of hit or miss methods: Trusts 
and Competition, by J. F. Crowell, on “big 
business”: The American City, by H. C. 
Wright, dealing with the kinds and the 
duties of city government. (Chicago: Me- 
Clurg, 50 cents each.) 

Arthur Lynch, M. P., attempts in Ire- 
land’s Vital Hour to explain to England 
and the world Ireland’s present position in 
respect to internal problems, economic, po- 
litical, and social.,In fact the author. a vol- 
uminous writer on a variety of subjects, 
pretends, and not without considerable suc- 
cess, to be an authoritative interpreter of 
Ireland. In politics the author is an Irish 
Nationalist and apparently thoroly loyal 
to the British Government, tho at times a 
severe critic of its Irish policy. The book 


is valuable for an understanding of present- 


Ireland. (Philadelphia: Winston, 





CELEBRATED DAYS 








400 
Rooms 
400 Baths 
No Inside Rooms 
French Cuisine 
Convention Hall 
Absolutely Fireproof 


HOTEL 
ADELPHIA 


Chestnut St. at Thirteenth 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Two blocks from either the Pennsylva- 
nia or the Reading Railroads, 
MODERATE TARIFF. 
DAVID B. PROVAN 


Managing Director 








In the Centre of Shopping, Theatre 
and Club Districts 





RHODE ISLAND 








EUREKA HOTEL 


Block Island, R. I. 


Open all the year 
Booklets on application 


O. C. ROSE, Proprietor 

















Mother in Prose and Verse, ore of the 
Shauffer and Rice anthologies. gathers 
within reach some real poetry, as well as 
sincere verse and prose. (Moffat, Yard, 
$1.50.) 

Easter is the latest volume in the handy 
books of =o and prose for holidays com- 
piled by S. T. Rice and edited by R. H. 
Shaufiler. One wishes more of the quaint 
early and medieval hymns had been in- 
cluded in the small carol section, but the 


collection covers a wide range. (Moffat, 
Yard, $1.) 
Our Mothers, compiled by M. A. Ayers, 


is less successful, tho in it will be found 
many popular favorites. As one looks over 








A Perfect Seashore Summer Resort With 
Surf and Still Water Bathing 


Watch Hill House 


Also THE COLONIAL, 
Watch Hill, Rhode Island 


EVERY ROOM WITH WATER VIEW 
OPEN EARLY IN JUNE 


Reservations Harvard- Yale Races 
18 Hole Golf Course—Tennis—Dancing 
Sailing and Fishing; Clock Golf; 


Excellent Garage. Tea Room. 
Fine Orchestra. White Service 
Throughout. 


A La Carte Grill 
Special Rates for June and September 


A. E. DICK, Proprietor 
N. Y. Office, 1,180 Broadway. 
Telephone, Mad. Sq.—4748 
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VERMONT 








‘“SAMONG THE GREEN MOUNTAINS” 
WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 


WOODSTOCK INN 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
THIRTY-SIX PRIVATE BATHROOMS. 
Golf, Tennis. 





a. m. Express from New York arrives 
ia at 5 p. m. Beginning June 26th 
take White Mountain Express. For infor- 
mation and terms address 


ARTHUR B. WILDER, Manager. 


THE RANDALL 


Morrisville, Vermont 
C. F. RANDALL, Proprietor. 
New baths, electric lights, open fireplaces, wide 
piazzas, noar Lake Lamoille, Mt. Mansfield, Mt. 
Elmore. Write for booklets and rates. 

















RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 





HILLSIDE INN 
BETHLEHEM, : : N. H. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Rates moderate. Every attraction. 
booklet. 


Illustrated 
L. T. CLAWSON, Prop. 





NEW JERSEY 


HOTEL BEECHWOOD 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 








Easy commutation via D. L. & 


W. and Hudson Tubes. Near 
Baltusrol and Canoe Brook Golf 
Links. Elevation 550 ft. Under 


same management now as Forest 
Hills Inn, Forest Hills, L. I., and 
The Hall, Glen Cove, L. I. Ref- 














erences. Tel, 1054 Summit. Open 
all year. ' 
NEW YORK 





Camp Lingerlong 


Family Camp 500 acres of wildest Adirondack Woodland, 
surrounding picturesque Pine Lake. Hunting, fishing, 
swimming, canoeing, tennis. Tramps to mountain peaks 
and Lake George. Fine dancing floor in Lingerlong 
Lodge. $11 each per week for twoin tent. Log cabin for 
tent. Private parties can be entirely isolated. 


Mgr. D. ROBINSON, 101 W. 85th St., New York City. 








Mansion House 


Fisher’s Island, N. Y., Off New London, Conn. 
NOW OPEN—ALWAYS COOL 
Seashore and Country. 

SOUND AND OCEAN. Boating, bathing, 
golf, tennis; orchestra; very accessible. 
Large addition; many suites with bath. 

EXCLUSIVE PATRONAGE, 


A most desirable place to spend the Sum 


mer. Absolutely healthful; excellent water. 
We raise our own vegetables, milk, cream 
and poultry. Diet kitchen for young chil- 
dren. Certified milk. 

WM. F. INGOLD, Manager. 
18 West 25th Street. New York. 




















these collections, called forth by Mother's 
Day, however, one wonders if feeling for 
one’s own mother or even for motherhood 
be not an emotion rather personal for pub- 
lie celebration. (Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard, cloth, $1; leather, $2. 





SUMMER AFTERNOONS 














| (Doran, 


The Sign of Freedom, by Arthur Good- 
rich. To write a Civil War story today 
seems a rather thankless task, but an ex- 
citing plot, a complicated dual love affair 
and a good deal of wholesome patriotism 
makes this attempt not unsuccessful. (Ap- 
pleton, $1.35.) 

The Light That Lies, by George Barr 
McCutcheon. The story of a young man 
who thought that he did not want to do 
jury duty. A very slight but comparatively 
entertaining bit of fiction, with a clever 
climax which is somewhat slow in coming. 
(Dodd, Mead, $1.) 


Susan Clegg and Her Love Affairs, by 
Anne Warner. Probably you have met 
Susan Clegg before. Her amusing mono- 


logic conversations make the sort of easy, 
entertaining reading which is highly to be 
recommended to convalescents. (Boston: 
Little, Brown, $1.50.) 

Hearts and Faces, by John Murray 
Gibbon, is a distinctly interesting deserip- 
tion of artist life in Scotland, London and 
Paris. Tho much of the material is un- 
pleasant, it is sanely and simply treated. 
Tne plot is weak, but the characters are 
extremely well done. (Lane, $1.35.) 


The Desire of the Moth, by Eugene 
Manlove Rhodes, has a guod, unhackneyed 
plot. It would make an excellent film 


drama of western life, tho, in transferring 
it to the screen, the eccentric and entertain- 
ing conversation of its hero, John Wesley 


Pringle, would unfortunately be _ lost. 
(Holt, $1.) 
Seren Miles to Arden, by Ruth Sawyer, 


contains 2 dozen or more impossible situ- 
ations from which the hero and heroine are 


extricated by a whole Pantheon of dei er 
machina. Patricia O'Connell, late of the 
National Players, and the Tinker are en- 
tertaining tho highly incredible people. 
(Harper, $1.25 

Under the Country Sky, by Grace 8. 


Richmond, is a pretty little love story, 
quite free from “problems,” complex char- 
acters, “thrills” and similar incumbrances. 
It is sure to appeal to any one who, in this 
day and generation, is fortunate enough to 
have time for such gentle reading. (Double- 
day, Page, $1.25.) 

My Lady of the Moor, by John Oxen- 
ham. A curious tale of the regeneration 
of two men by the love of a woman who 
had great faith. It is a strange book, com- 
pelling attention tho not altogether con- 
vineing. There are excellent descriptions of 
Dartmoor, the scene of the story. (Long- 
mans, Green, $1.35.) 

People Like That, by Kate Langley 
Bosher. A society girl goes to live among 
“neople like that” to learn what they are 
really like and the responsibilities of her 
sort of people toward them. A love affair 
mingles with the interesting problems 
which she meets and the solutions she sug- 
gests. (Harper, $1.25.) 

The Proof-of the Pudding, by Meredith 
Nicholson, is a pleasant story of the Middle 


West. Every town must have a country 
club in these days. Better, it is growing 
the fashion to have a boys’ club and a 


gymnasium. The lesson of this wholesome 


story lies in the hero’s plan of life: “just 
helping, just being kind.” (Houghton, 
_Mifflin, $1.55.) 

Old Judge Priest, by Irvin S. Cobb. 


the old sol- 
citizens of a 
the material 


Judge Priest and his friends, 
diers, politicians and other 
sleepy southern town, form 
for some very good stories, dramatic, pa- 
thetic, but chiefly humorous. Taken in 
large doses, however, Mr. Cobb's easy 
journalistic style does grow wearisome. 
$1.25.) 


Trust Your Taste 
Not Mine 








Most of the thou- 








sands of men who 
are smoking J. R. W. 
cigars were satisfied 


with a store cigar be- 
fore they tried mine. It 
surprised them to find 
one so much better. 
You have wondered at 
times if there was a better 
cigar than your regular 
smoke at the same or less 
money. If you are smoking 
a toc straight or two for a 
quarter, there is. But don’t 
take my word for it. Your 
taste should decide. 


Big Savin 
ving 
Cigar value is based on one 
thing only —the fineness of 
the leaf. There no 
inflated values in J. R. W 
cigars, because the salesmen’s 
salaries and expenses and the 
store up-keep have been elimi- 





can be 


nated. These savings are 
made in your favor. 
Many men answer my adver- 


tisements merely from curiosity, 
and admit it when they write. 

am glad to hear from them. I 
want to satisfy your curiosity also. 
When you smoke your first 
J.R.W. you realize that you have 
found an unusually sweet cigar 
smooth-burning and mellow. 

The leaf I usé is selected for 
me from the crop grown in the 
Vuelta district of Cuba. Only the 
best of the year’s output is used. 
Proper aging and careful cigar- 
making combine to make the 
R. W. a delightful smoke. 


Smoke Five Free 


Send me only your name and address 
on your business gard or letterhead, 
and enclose roc to covet revenue, postage 
and packing. I want you to smoke five from 
the box I willsend you. When youfind they 
are really “your smoke,” send me a check 
or money order and I will replace the 
five smoked. My price is close to cost— 
$2.60 for 50, $5 per hundred. Write to day. 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
149 Lockwood Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 














FACTS arguments, briefs for debates. Outlines, lit- 
9 erary, historical, scientific and other material 
for club papers, orations, speeches and lectures. BUREAU 
OF RESEARCH, 318 E, Sth Street, New Albany, Ind. 


Physical 
Culture 


for the Face 


Will make you look younger and 
more beautiful than all the external 
treatments you might usc for a 
life-time. No massage, electricity, 
vibration, astringents, plasters, 
straps, filling or surgery, nothing 
artificial—Just Nature’s Way. 

Results come soon and are per- 
manent. My system makes muddy, 
sallow skins clear, and the comple x- 
ion as fresh as in girlhood; firms 
the flesh, and never fails to lift 
drooping and sagging facial mus- 
cles, removing the wrinkles 
they cause. The too thin face, 
and neck are rounded out and hollows filled in. 
too old or too young to benefit. 








No one 


ickly and it 
utked away. 


My system makes double chins disappear q 
leaves the flesh firm after the superfluous fat is w« 





| No matter how tired, five minutes of my Facial Exercise 
| will freshen your complexion and give it a most exquisite 
coloring for a whole evening. 

Write today for my FREE New Booklet. 

Tf you will tell me what improve 
Ican write you more helpfuily. Your letter 
tn strictest considence. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
' Suite Y-6, Garland Building, Chicago 


The first. woman to teach Scientific Facial Exercise, 


ment you would like, 
will be held 
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HNIHTIVNNIATINH ! 


OUR NATIONAL PROBLEMS 





50c Little Books on Big Subjects 50c 


THE HERITAGE 
OF TYRE 


By Witt1AmM Brown MELONEY 


The first, direct, uncompromising 
demand for a new American 
mercantile marine. Mr. Meloney 
points out the opportunity that 
is now ours, the opportunity to 
recover our lost sea prestige and 
to set our flag waving again in 
every great port of the world. 
Not only is this merchant marine 
needed by our commerce—it is 
absolutely necessary and indis- 
pensable to the support of a truly 
adequate navy. The United 
States must be a vassal on the 
seas no longer. Fifty cents. 


THE PENTECOST 
OF CALAMITY 


By Owen WISsTER 

Author of “The Virginian,” etc. 
“Mr. Wister may well be con- 
gratulated upon having voiced 
the opinion and feelings of all 
those of his American country- 
men who, proud of the nation’s 
past, hold that: you ‘cannot pay 
too high for the finding and 
keeping of your own soul.’”— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

“In this book speaks the man, 
not the diplomat—the interpreter 
of the feelings of the American 
who comprehends the divinity 
that is in history.”"—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. Eighteenth printing. 


Fifty cents. 
STRAIGHT 
AMERICA 


3y Frances A. KELLor 

The United States is a huge 
melting-pot wherein are mixed 
the conflicting traditions and 
ideals of every race and people 
in the world. This book shows 
how we can control this process, 
how we can best educate and 
train the immigrant to make him 
indistinguishably American—an 
integral and necessary element 
in an enlightened and united na- 
tionalism. 

Ready in June. Fifty cents. 


THE FORKS OF 
THE ROAD 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


Awarded the prize offered by the 
Church Peace Union for the best essay 
on war and peace. 
A powerful indictment of war 
which calls upon the political and 
religious forces of our country 
to give up preparedness pro- 
grams and to follow a policy that 
will make for the prevalence of 
peace. Never has Dr. Gladden 
written with such fervor and in- 
spiration; his book goes straight 
to the heart of our national 
problem; without cant or senti- 
mentalism, he shows the course 
true Americanism must take. 
Fifty cents. 


THEIR TRUE FAITH 
AND ALLEGIANCE 


By Gustavus OHLINGER 
With an Introduction by Owen 
Wister. 


A fair, impartial discussion of 
German propaganda in America 
describing the methods in use 
and the results achieved. 


“For the sake of the facts that 
it gathers, this book should be 
read, not once, but two or three 
times, by all Americans who be- 
lieve in Union, in Lincoln and in 
Liberty.",—Owen Wister. 

Fifty cents. 


AMERICANIZATION 


By Royat Drxon 


What are we doing to American- 
ize the alien? How can we 
make sure that he will emerge 
from the melting-pot willing to 
support and to contribute to our 
institutions? These are ques- 
tions which Mr. Dixon asks and 
to which he offers a clear and 
simple answer, broad and practi- 
cal in vision. His suggestions 
are more than merely construc- 
tively patriotic—they are stirring- 
ly hopeful. 

Ready in June, Fifty cents. 
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THREE OF US WITHOUT A CARE 

(Continued from page 370) 
Joe Lake. We were met by a furious head 
wind which contested every foot of the 
crossing with us. But eventually we pre- 
vailed and slipped into the comparatively 
quiet waters of the creek. It soon became: 
apparent that we must promptly make 
camp, for the wind continued to blow with 
unabated fury, making the crossing of the 
larger lake a difficult if not a hazardous 
undertaking. To add to our troubles bursts 
of rain descended upon us every few min- 
utes. 

Camp sites there were none. Everywhere 
the shores were encumbered with fallen 
dead stuff and the banks behind were 
choked and slashed to a tremendously un- 
comfortable degree. At last we fought our 
way thru and up to a comparatively clear 
bit of woodland and sat us down on a log 
to consume hard-tack, cheese and _ figs. 
Hunting in vain for a good camp site, we 
were constrained to pitch White Cap in a 
kind of trail that afforded barely room for 
his eight-foot spread. Despite the inter- 
minable rain we contrived to make a dry 
camp with a fairly good balsam bed, to 
which we presently retired with our books. 
Later we sat up in bed and ate hard-tack 
and raw onions (the result of the Tor- 
toise’s reading about the gustatory habits. 
of Sancho Panza). 


Two toilsome days. But what splen- 
did, purple days! To pit your so finite 
strength against the mighty power of 
the elements is royal sport. You defy 


| the waves with Grey Brother’s fragile 


shell, you push his quivering length 
forward foot by foot against the vi- 
cious thrust of a blustering head wind, 
your two slender paddles springing and 
bending under the strain. You bend and 
sway instinctively like rope walkers as. 
the waves shoulder Grey Brother about. 


| It is slow, muscle-cracking business, this. 


paddling into the teeth of a fine young 
gale. But every inch you gain is a new 
count to your credit in the rude game 
you play with Nature. When at last 
you have won, and the farther shore is. 
yours, you have done something well 
worth the doing. You have added by a 
hair’s breadth to your moral stature. 

When you have made camp where 
camp site there is none, have drawn in 
the dripping, freezing wilderness a 
little circle of warmth and dryness and 
comfort, have made a home to you, 
another victory is yours. The Red Gods. 
nod approval of your hardihood, endur- 
ance, courage, resourcefulness, as the 
rough elements growl vanquished at 
your feet. 

Too high a note this is? Just try it 
once. Match yourself bare-handed 
against wild Nature’s forces, and win 
—you will not think it so, if red blood 
flows in you. 

Friday, October 6—Still gray and cold. 
Made good breakfast of ham, eold biscuit 
and cocoa. N. B.—Cocoa very good; take 
two cans next time and more evaporated 
cream. After washing up sat before the fire 
and ruminated. Began to rain, donned rub- 
ber fishing shirts and continued to sit. 
Then it snowed and eventually we filled the 
hot water bag and retired to the blankets 
where we now are. We intend to have din- 
ner of spaghetti and tomato sauce. It is 
snowing hard and very cold. . . . 

And so home. With vivid, glowing 
memories to be with us and keep us all 
alive and brightly happy until we come 
this way—or another way, so we three 
be together and alone—once more. 
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| Peron gh wg Summer Reading 


THE BLIND MAN’S EYES 


By WILLIAM MacHARG and EDWIN BALMER 


A remarkable mystery story, of which The New York 
Sun says: “If the reader once gets started, he will not be 
satisfied until he has got to the last page.” 

Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


THE PHANTOM HERD 


By B. M. BOWER 


Another Flying U story—of cow-punchers and cam- 
eras, from Montana to Mexico. Frontispiece. $1.30 net. 


AN AMIABLE THE STRANGERS’ WEDDING 


CHARLATAN The story of a young man who married beneath him, of 


which The Bookman says: “It represents another stride 
pa Po bg te OPPENHEIM forward as great as the one which separates ‘The Second 
— $1 4 ea Cutts Blooming’ from the work he has done before.” $7.35 net. 


A New Anne Warner Novel 


SUSAN CLEGG and HER LOVE AFFAIRS 


Almost every American Novel reader knows Susan and a few million have wondered what really 
became of her.—They are told in this, the last work from Miss Warner. $1.30 net. 


HELD TO ANSWER THE HEART OF 
It has io torn a Sak Wad x ees in THUNDER MOUNTAIN 





















































a grip of excitement from cover to cover. It is By EDFRID A. BINGHAM 

emotional enough to suit the feminine, idyllic A. wholesome western tale with a strong heart in- 
enough to please the masculine tastes of America. terest which will appeal to both men and women. 
And it is certainly full of Americanisms.—N., Y. . . « Philadelphia Press. 

Evening Sun. Illustrated. $1.35 net. Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 





Side-Stepping Ill Health By DR. EDWIN F. BOWERS 


A jovial and potential aid to the puzzled average citizen in his perpetual conflict with reforming 
fanatics and fanatical reformers. Any one of Dr. Bowers’ numerous pointers is well worth the price 
of the book.—Philadelphia North American. $1.35 net. 


My Fourteen Months at the Front By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON 


A book that every red-blooded reader will sit up nights to read, is this account of the author’s 
baptism of fire. Jllustrated. $1.00 net. 











= Put a Book in the Trunk for the “Kiddies” —<J 
“— BURGESS TRADE QUADDIES mark Ages 


4 to 12 
BEDTIME STORY BOOKS 


By THORTON W. BURGESS. Two New Titles Just Out. 
12 vols. in all. Pictures by Cady. $6.00 net, each 5o0c. net. 


XI. Adventures of Buster Bear. XII. Adventures of Old Mr. Toad. 


Publishers LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Boston 
sae ml 
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GOOD ‘BOOKS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


The Abingdon Press is 


the trade imprint of 


the oldest publishing house in the United States 


aus 4 














Tuis House or Goon Books has been actuated 
by the ideal of distinctive service ever since it 
was established in 1789. 
give disinterested help to readers and authors 
alike, and realizing this parents have. freely con- 


It has always aimed to 


Jab sulted it with regard to their own reading and 
aon the mental food of their children. 
t ee . 
Seis The spirit of THE ABINGDON PREss is ex- 





pressed in one way by a special book service. 
If you want the best book on a certain topic, ask 


THE ABINGDON PREss for its name. 


Should there be any question among the staff as to which book 
should be recommended, the matter will be referred to a specialist in 


that particular line. 


This service is without cost other than the reg- 


ular charge if the book is furnished. 


The better shops everywhere carry the ABINGDON PREss publica- 


tions. Catalog on request. 


SIX FOOLS 
By ROLLO F. HURLBURT 


A series of ethical essays designed 
to show the folly of certain courses of 
living. Suggestive chapter headings 
are: “The Companion Fool,” “The 
Woman Fool,” ‘“The No-God Fool,” 
with many illustrations from the Bible. 


Price, net, $1.00 


Below are given two of the latest issues: 


FARES, PLEASE! 
And Other Essays on Practical Themes 
By HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 


The reader of these essays is bound 
to receive mental quickening. There is 
about them a uniqueness of conception 
and an originality of style at once re- 
freshing and stimulating. It will be im- 
possible to get drowsy over these pages. 


Price, net, 75 cents 





THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
DETROIT 


KANSAS CITY 


CINCINNATI 


PITTSBURGH 
SAN FRANCISCO 





WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
buys original 
Autograph Letters 
of all famous people 


Send Him Lists of Any You Have| 


MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25.000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc. ), 61 Court Street, Boston 











A compilation of arti- 
cles by Asquith, Balfour, 
Cardinal Mercier, Hi- 


EUROPEAN 
W VOLS. laire Belloc, Von_ Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, Kuno 


Francke, Miinsterberg, Roosevelt, Bryan, 
Taft and others of equal authority. 300 
pages, cloth, $1 each postpaid. DEBATERS’ 
HANDBOOK SERIEs. 

H. W. Wilson Co., Box R, White Plains, N. Y. 














1825 The Burnham Antique Bookstore 1916 
Oldest Second Hand Bookstore in New England 
54-A Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Now ready. Send fo. our specially interesting 44 page 
catalogue. We purchase large or small lots of Books, 
Engraved Portraits, Lithographic Views, Broadsides 
and other Literary property. What can you offer? We 

can find the book you are in search of. Try us. 














A CHALLENGE TO 
HOUSEKEEPERS 


By Thetta Quay Franks 


Author of “ Efficiency in the Household” 














“Americans are not thrifty, but 
spendthrifty,” said Henry W. Longfel- 
low. At this tragic moment of the 
world’s history, when thousands are 
starving and nations are driven to ex- 
treme measures of economy of the food 
supply to preserve their very existence, 
it seems fitting that American women 
should fecus their best intelligence upon 
the question, “Are we, upon whom de- 
volves the responsibility of purchasing 
and preparing the food supply of our 
nation, attending to this duty as so vital 
a trust demands?” 

If, by improved methods of administer- 
ing their household affairs, American 
women could save one dollar per house- 
hold, it would mean a saving to the 
nation of twenty millions of dollars a 
year. To ensure greater economy of 
time, money and effort is a valuable 
contribution to good citizenship. 

God forbid that our nation should be 
drawn into the struggle which is dev- 
astating the world, but if it should ke, 
administration of the food supply might 
be of vital moment to our existence as 
a nation. This form of preparedness is 
women’s work. 

In the following Household Efficiency 
Test grade each satisfactory answer 5. 
The total will give your percentage of 
efficiency. 

1. Do you consider your occupation of 
housewife a profession which requires your 
most intelligent attention and to which you 
are proud to belong? 

2. Do you look upon yourself as your 
husband's business partner, whose respon- 
sibility in spending the income is as vital 
to the family welfare as his responsibility 
in earning the income? 

3. Does your husband look upon you as 
his business partner? Do yor share with 
him a knowledge of his financial status, his 
future prospects, and the ends toward 
which he is directing his energies? Are you 
in sympathy with his aims and doing all 
in your power to aid him? 

4. Do you know the amount of income 
which you are free to spend upon food, 


clothing, servants’ wages, household fur- 
nishings, recreation, ete.? Have you 


planned your disbursement of this income 
upon the budget plan? 

5. Is this income placed at your disposal 
at the beginning of each month, or at some 
other definitely determined period, for your 
free disbursement? Is whatever surplus 
may accumulate, because of your careful 
and intelligent management, yours to dis- 
pose of as you think best? 

6. Do you deposit your monthly or other 
allowance or income in a bank and draw 
it out by check? Do you consider that such 
well-established business methods are as 
useful to you, in your business relations, 
as to your husband in his business rela- 
tions, and that making use of the most 
approved business methods adds dignity to 
your profession of housewife? 

7. Do you know that the United States 
Post Office will supply you with 500 
stamped 2-cent envelopes and print your 
name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner for the sum of $10.62, which sum 
is only 62 cents above the price of 500 2- 
cent stamps? Have you supplied yourself 
with these business envelopes? 

8. Do you know that your bank will 
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have your name printed upon the checks 
in your personal check book free of charge? 
Have you supplied yourself with such a 
personal check book? Do you believe that 
personal checks add dignity and authority 
to your profession of housewife? 

9. Do you preserve receipted bills and 
other business communications in letter 
files? 

10. Have you adopted a cost-keeping 
system which is a complete record of every 
day’s expenditures? Are you able to state 
clearly, at the end of each month or year, 
exactly how much money you have spent 
and for what? 

11. Is your house planned thruout for 
your own specific use on sanitary, economic 
principles? 

12. Are the heating and ventilating sys- 
tems adequate and hygienic? 

13. Is the light, both natural and arti- 
ficial, up to the maximum of quality and 
quantity, but down to the minimum cost? 

14. Have you accurate knowledge of 
every labor-saving device applicable to your 
household? Have you supplied those which 
you approve and can afford? 

15. Have you taken all possible fire pro- 
tection and precaution? Have you a com- 
plete inventory of all your household be- 
longings? 

16. Have you a practical knowledge of 
the intelligent planning of the work of a 
household, so that labor may be justly 
divided and each employee given a reason- 
able time of rest? 

17. Do you tell each worker exactly 
what to do, how to do it, and then hold 
him or her responsible for results? 

18. Have you a practical knowledge of 
cooking? Of economical buying? Of the bal- 
anced ration? 

19. Have you a complete personal gro- 
cery list, stating the brands or varieties 
which you have assured yourself, to the 
best of your ability, to be unadulterated 
and healthful? Do you take stock of the 
groceries in your house at the beginning of 
each week or month? Do you buy in quan- 
tities and as economically as possible? Do 
you think that this plan saves time, money, 
and the nervous strain of the daily order- 
ing of supplies? 

20. Have you compared all your meth- 
ods of housekeeping, in detail, with those 
of at least a dozen other women whose 
similar incomes might make their expe- 
riences of value to you? Are you willing 
to be told that your methods might be im- 
proved, by such practical housekeepers, by 
an employee, by an expert? 

Copyright, 1916: Doubleday, Page. 

















E. F. Foley 
MRS. FRANKS 
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grace any library table. 














OR those who love good books, these volumes have 

been published. Glance over the list of titles. They 

include many of the world’s greatest poems, plays, 
essays and stories—complete and unabridged. They are 
works you want to read and reread a score of times. 
They are books you want to commune with quietly under 
your library lamp. You will carry them with you al- 
ways—to read in spare moments on trains, or on your 
vacation-trips—by the sea—in the woods! Shakespeare's 
greatest tragedies, De Maupassant’s most vivid stories, 
Emersons profoundest essays, Kipling’s stirring ballads 
and tales, great works of Tolstoy, Oscar Wilde, Lincoln, 
Maeterlinck, Ibsen, Dickens, Poe and a dozen others— 
these are books you want to live with. And nothing 
could be more appropriate as a gift to the grammar 
school, high school or college graduate. 


Why the Price is so Low 


The price of this set is so very low that, if you know books, 
you may imagine these cannot be of good quality. They are, 
remarkably so! They are bound in real book-leather—not 
imitation—and are printed on excellent paper in clear read- 
able type. Heretofore books of such quality have oftentimes 
sold for $1.00 apiece and probably never before for less 
than soc each. Yet these excellent little volumes sell for less 
than 20 cents each, by the set. Among publishers themselves 
it has been the year’s sensation that books so beautiful could 
be offered at so low a price. ut it is no secret as to how 
this was done. Several hundred thousand volumes were 
printed at one time, relying upon the public’s love for good 
books, to make the venture self-sustaining. 


See Them First Before You Buy 


If you wish to have a set of these books—thirty of them— 
with a book-rack free—you need send no money in advance; 
you can have them sent, postage prepaid, on approval. You 
can then judge for yourself whether they are as represented. 
If you do not want them, send them back within five days. 
his is an eminently fair offer—it is made in the confidence 
that no_book-lover who once places this set on his library 
table will ever wish to part with it. This approval offer is only 
made to those who buy the complete set of thirty volumes. 
If you wish to buy single volumes, send the necessary money 
in advance. If you are not satisfied, return them at once, 
and your money will be refunded without question. 


LITTLE LEATHER LIBRARY 
56 Flatiron Building New York 





An ornament that will 
The volumes are pocket 
size—just the thing for travel reading—for camp- 
ers, canoeists and all who love to read out of doors! 


Thirty Books 


ase<tet | Timp Leather—only $—" 75 
— World’s Masterpieces, Unabridged—Pocket Size “Book 
Graduation A Set Sent Prepaid on Approval—Book-Rack Free re 



















List of Titles 


25c Each if Bought Singly— 
$5.75 for Thirty 
—and Book-Rack Free 


Christmas Carol—Dickens 
Emerson’s Essays 
Barrack Room Ballads—Kipling 
Without Benefit of Clergy—Kipling 
Stories—De Maupassant 
Arabian Nights 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde—Stevenson 
Fifty Best Poems of England 
Fifty Best Poems of America 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
Hamlet—Shakespeare 
King Lear—Shakespeare 
Merchant of Venice— Shakespeare 
Macbeth—Shakespeare 
Romeo and Juliet—Shakespeare 
Julius Csesar—Shakespeare 
Sonnets—Shakespeare 
Rip Van Winkle—Irving 
Sherlock Holmes—Doyle 
A Doll’s House——Ibsen 
The Murders in the Rue Morgue—Poe 
Ballad of Reading Gaol—Wilde 
Pelleas and Melisande—Maeterlinck 
Speeches and Addresses——Lincoln 
The Bear Hunt, etc.—Tolstoy 
Sonnets from the Portuguese—Eliz- @ 
abeth Browning 
Dreams—Olive Schreiner 
Alice in Wonderland—Carroll 
A Child’s Garden of Verses— v4 
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ments and events of the present. 





A MESSAGE TO PARENTS 


If Education is to be preparation for complete living, boys and 
girls must be led to a proper appreciation of the vital interests, move- 
No one is fitted to take his place as 
an American citizen and voter unless he has an intelligent understand- 
ing of modern, national, political and social problems. 
to see how many students are uninformed on the most common- 
place news of the day. These students are not really to be blamed, for 
most of them have not’been given the proper advice and guidance. 


Give Them The Independent 


It is surprising 



























HIS is not a tale of the daring 

and ingenious device practised in 

our favorite national game by 
Wuich a runner secures an unearned 
base. It has to do wholly with the vari- 
ous minor grafts, pinches, “squeezes,” 
hypothecations and excises by which 
our national lawmakers convert to 
their own use money or service, which, 
according to law, does not belong to 
them. The major grafts—pork barrels, 
river-and-harbor, ‘“good-roads” and 
building appropriations, retainer fees, 
outright bribes and other considerable 
sources of revenue—have from time to 
time been treated by others. This time 
only the minor grafts will be considcr- 
ed—grafts which, though often pctty 
enough individuality, make up a stag: 
gering collective total. 

Curiously enough, the real facts are 
never presented in print. Often an at- 
tempt is made to treat one small phase 
of the subject—for instance, the mile- 
age graft. Sometimes will appear a sen- 
sational article regarding the pen- 
knives, manicure sets and chatelaine 
bags obtained by Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from the official stationery 
rooms. The implications made in such 
an article, however, are always absurd- 
ly misleading. On the one hand, none 
of these commodities can be had by any- 
body without purchase; and, on the 
other hand, they can be bought by any- 
body about the Capitol—the elevator 
boy or the doorkeeper being quite as 
privileged a purchaser as the Congress- 
man. And as a wide assortment of ex- 
cellent stock is kept, and as prices are 
only a little above manufacturers’ 
rates, there is no wonder that our 
statesmen and their women folk, as 
well as others, buy liberally. These 
stationery sales do not in themselves 
furnish a case of graft, tho there is, 
perhaps, a question of graft in the whole 
stationery allowance. And yet it is only 
a trifling matter when compared with 
the othcr grafts by which our states- 
men picce out their earnings. These 
various “squeezes” constitute a system 
of pilfcring which gocs on uninter- 
ruptedly. 

A Congressman’s perquisitcs are 
many, and the average Congressman 
makes full use of all of them. Sent to 
the Capital to make laws for the gov- 
ernment of all of us and to safeguard 
the public treasury, he first sees to it 
that nothing tangible to which, under 
the shadow of the law, he can lay claim 
escapes him. Some of the lawmakers, of 
course, are there for any kind of graft, 
legal or illegal, customary or unusual; 
but even the legislator who prides him- 
self on being above bribery will un- 
blushingly practise forms of graft that 
are despicable in their meanness. 

There is, for instance, the mileage 
graft—in which all share. It is an old 
“squeeze,” dating back to the early 
days of the Republic. Before the close 
of the Civil War the rate was 40 cents 
a mile. By the Salary Act of 1866 the 
Congressmen lifted their net recom- 
pense from $3000 to $5000, but they 
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Two years’ experience as a secre- 
tary to a Congressman gave Mr. 
Ghent a first-hand knowledge of the 
disgraceful conditions he sets forth. 
He is the author of “Our Benevo- 
lent Feudalism,” “Mass and Class” 
and other books.— THE EDITOR. 




















cut the mileage to 20 cents. In 1878 
they pushed their salaries another 
notch forward, to $7500, but the pro- 
test that went up from every part of 
the nation persuaded them, during the 
following year, to repeal the raise. In 
1907, however, they restored the $7500 
figure. In all this salary legislation they 
left the mileage rate untouched, and it 
has thus remained constant since 1866. 
Technically, it has no basis in law, 
since it was not mentioned in the law 
of 1907; it is, however, included in the 
appropriations every year. 


THE MILEAGE GRAFT 


ILEAGE works both ways—that 

is, going and coming. Also, it works 

whether the Congressman takes a 
train or an auto. Or if one session runs 
close to another, the Congressman may 
remain right in Washington and stiil 
draw his mileage for two round trips. 
When Representative Tawney, of Min- 
nesota, acting as chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole in the House, on 
January 29, 1904, made his decision ia 
the matter of the special session which 
ended on the fifth of the previous De- 
cember, and the regular session which 
began two days later, a settled prece- 
dent was established which gives the 
lawmaker his double mileage even 
though he doesn’t return home. 

Now, mileage isn’t much of a matter 
to the Congressman who lives in Mary- 
land or Virginia. To the Kansan or 
Missourian, however, it is an agreeable 
bonus, and to the Californian it is a 
juicy “melon.” And nobody in high 
place these days is rejecting melons. 
Yet somehow, among the people, there 
has grown to be a fairly widespread 
objection to this particular form of 
graft, and consequently the echoes of 
this feeling are often heard on the floor 
of the House of Representatives. The 
Senate, heretofore indirectly elected, 
has not usually bothered itself with 
such an undignified subject; but among 
the direct representatives of the people 
at the other end of the Capitol a dis- 
cussion has often arisen which has 
prompted shudders of apprehension. 

Every year, in the discussion of 
either the general appropriation bill 
or an urgent deficiency bill, up comes 
the mileage question. The procedure is 
almost always the same. A new mem- 
ber, fresh from the people, moves that 
the rate be reduced to 10 cents a mile. 
Another, not to be outdone, amends to 
make it 5 cents. Still another moves a 
substitute to reduce the allowance to 
the actual expenses of travel. Then 
there is a discussion and a cross-fire of 
parliamentary motions. The subject is 


THE “SQUEEZE-PLAY” AT THE CAPITAL 


soon lost in a fog; there is an adjourn- 
ment, and the next day the old rate is 
re-enacted without argument. 

Or perhaps it transpires that one of 
the movers is really in earnest and that 
an alarming number of Representatives 
show a disposition to vote for a reduc- 
tion. Thereupon one of the old-timers, 
from a district where the people never 
revolt at anything, rushes into the 
breach with a plea which allays all ob- 
jections. Mileage, he contends, has noth- 
ing to do with the transportation rate 
on railways. It is an addition, a bonus, 
to the regular salary, which a grateful 
people decrees to its representatives. 
Time and precedent, he argues, are on 
its side. That the rate happens to be 
very much in excess of the average rail- 
way rate for transporting passengers 
is a point at once irrelevant and incom- 
petent. The people should not be insult- 
ed by the supposition that they enter- 
tain any picayunish ideas about the 
recompense of their representatives, 
and anyhow the old rate should stand. 
Of course his grateful auditors agree 
with him; there is a synchronous sigh 
of relief from all present as they real- 
ize the averting of a threatencd disas- 
ter; and the old rate stands. 

Every year, and sometimes twice a 
year, this farce is repeated. The fact 
that at a recent conflict over the matter 
in the House the present rate was sus- 
tained by a majority of only ten car- 
ries small significance of a change. Us- 
ually it is known beforehand, by a 
counting of noses, just about how the 
vote will stand. Those members, there- 
fore, who want the rate continued, but 
who stand in a wholesome fear of a 
critical constituency, are enabled to 
have their votes recorded in favor of a 
reduction, in the blissful confidence 
that everything is safe. Nor is the fact 
that at a still more recent consideration 
of the matter the reduction was actual- 
ly carried in the House, indicative of a 
change. The amendment was, of course, 
defeated in conference. The Senate— 
even the directly-elected-by-the-people 
Senate—is confidently expected to act 
its historic role as a check on popular 
caprice, and there is nothing to fear. 


THE FRANKING GRAFT 


HE franking privilege is a ration- 

al one so long as it is not abused. 

No Senator or Representative who 
performs his duties and attends to the 
correspondence of his constituents could 
afford to pay first-class postage for all 
his letters or other class postage for his 
documents and seeds. But every one 
about the Capitol and the two big office 
buildings knows that this privilege is 
not honestly observed. Of course there 
are none of the outrageous abuses of 
several years ago. Too much publicity 
spoiled that graft. No Congressman 
would now frank his weekly laundry 
home to be washed and ironed by his 
colored washwoman and franked back 
again. No one would now frank his 
typewriting machine for a transconti- 
nental trip. 
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But the two big boxes—and one of 
them is cedar, so that it may repel 
moths from clothing—to which each 
Congressman is entitled, make their 
way back and forth between sessions 
at Uncle Sam’s expense. Millions of 
franked speeches—many of them of no 
earthly interest to any one—clog the 
mails. Carloads of seeds, 85 per cent 
of which have been purchased from 
private growers, and 50 per cent of 
which go to waste, are freely distrib- 
uted. Letters—hundreds of thousands 
of them—and telegrams, too, which 
have nothing whatever to do with pub- 
lic business, journey post free or wire 
free. It is no part of Uncle Sam’s con- 
tract to pay the campaign expenses of 
his Congressmen. Yet much of this cor- 
respondence—perhaps most of it—is 
personal; it concerns itself with poli- 
tics, with conditions in the home dis- 
trict or State, with promises of re- 
wards or with mollifying explanations 
of unfulfilled pledges. It is the Con- 
gressman’s own business and not the 
publie’s. And yet the public pays for it. 

' There are some Congressmen who, 
along with their secretaries, scrupu- 
lously observe the distinction between 
private and public matter and who pay 
postage where postage is due. But even 
a limited experience with official life in 
the legislative buildings will convince 
an observer that the franking privilege 
is grossly abused by a large number, if 
not a majority, of the members of both 
Houses. 

THE STATIONERY GRAFT 


The stationery allowance of $125 
may also, for present purposes, be ad- 
mitted to be a reasonable one. Techni- 
cally, it is a yearly allowance; but as a 
matter of practise it is made for every 
session. An industrious Congressman, 
or ary sind of Congressman with an 
indust:ious secretary, may well use up 
$125 worth of stationery during a busy 
session. One of the first things a Con- 
gressman learns, however, is that this 
allowance may be demanded in cash. 
The thing he usually learns second is 
that he can get absolutely free from 
any of the committees of which he is a 
member all the printed letter heads 
and envelopes that he can use. He will 
still have to pay for ink, pencils, pens, 
paste and similar articles. But it hap- 
pens that a large number of Congress- 
men have only the most incidental and 
infrequent use for such things. They 
therefore draw their stationery allow- 
ance in cash at the beginning of the 
session. If they need stationery, they 
run up a bill for it; oftener they do 
without. A soft picking of $125 is not 
to be ignored 

It is very likely that this allowance 
was not intended, when first made, as 
a cash addition to a Congressman’s 
salary. The public, in the main, is not 
acquainted with the fact that it is so 
regarded by the Congressmen them- 
selves. In so far as public opinion sanc- 
tions it, the grant is merely a maximum 
allowance for needed supplies. The gen- 
eral practise of grafting, however, has 
transformed it into a cash perquisite. 
A good many Congressmen graft it in 





YouTakeNoRisk 


This Razor is 
GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 
This Shumate “Barber” razor is so good that we dare guarantee it to you 
for life. Here's the reason—the blade is made from Tungsten Alloy Steel, which takes a keener 
edge than any ordinary steel can—and it holds it. You can use it for years without honing. The 


secret of this wonderful steel is ours alone, and we guard it jealously, 
\ Here’s our unqualified guarantee: Buy a Shumate “Barber razor and use it—not once, but as long 
as you like. If you say after an exacting trial that you don’t like it, we'll exchange it without a word. 


Sent postpaid, $900 


Established 1884 
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In remitting, mention your dealer's name, and a chamois 
lined, rust-proof case will be included with your razor. 


State whether you want light, medium or heavy blade. 


Heavy blade for very strong beards, 
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THE BAFFLING of BOGGS 





“Congratulations, 
Tommy” 


HE dinner-table talk went cas- 

ually about such topics as the 

latest play, the new dance, 

servants and sermons, until 
the great voice of Boggs suddenly 
boomed the lighter talk into stunned 
silence. 

Boggs roared his views of the in- 
ternational situation, raked the Ad- 
ministration over verbal coals, shot 
off into Mexico, and made a side trip 
into our National Parks and the con- 
servation problem—all between the 
roast and the salad. Only the need 
for food ended this tremendous on- 
slaught. 

And then as the revived Boggs 
opened his mouth to begin again, 
Tom Ainsworth, noted for his mod- 
esty and reserve, surprised everyone 
by saying: 

“So far, Mr. Boggs, you have mis- 
stated nearly every fact.” 

Boggs glared. Round eyes turned 
on Thomas. But for once he didn’t 
seem to mind. Coldly and patiently 
as an analytic chemist in his labora- 
tory, he took every one of Boggs’ 
statements, held them up for a mo- 
ment in a mental test-tube, let all the 
diners see their fallacy, and then pro- 
ceeded to demolish them with a be- 
wildering explosion of fact piled upon 
fact. When it was over, Boggs’ face 
was a study in chagrin. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Send me full information regarding your Second Edition of the N 


with details of special price, sample pages, etc. 
Name 


Later on, when the women and 
Boggs had gone, the host rose solemn- 
ly and took Ainsworth by the hand. 

“It was cruel, Tom, cruel, but ab- 
solutely necessary. Now tell me, con- 
fidentially; where did you get that 
dope?” 

“Can you keep a secret?” asked 
Tom. “Well, a short time back I in- 
vested in a set of the latest encyclo- 
pedia. The one I had been using was 
five or six years old, and I found I 
didn’t dare trust to it for the late in- 
formation everybody needs just now. 
By the merest chance, I happened to 
have read up on just those subjects 
that Boggs was manhandling. I tell 
you what, a man ought to have some 
real facts if he wants to back up his 
opinions in this new, truth-seeking 
time we’re living in, and I don’t know 
any more agreeable way of getting 
facts than is offered by this new, up- 
to-date encyclopedia.” 

« * * * 

Thomas Ainsworth is right. Ignorance 
of facts that are bound to affect your 
very existence and the future of your 
country is inexcusable. 

You'll be surprised to find with what 
absorbing interest subjects you’ve al- 
ways intended to read up are treated in 
the Second Edition of the New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia. 

This edition is a thorough, complete 
revision of the preceding work. Every 
article has been rewritten, every page 
reset and the whole work printed from 
new type. It is the latest, most authori- 
tative and most accurate encyclopedia 
published today. Its information is 
easily gotten at—the subjects are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, like the words in 
a dictionary. Anyone can understand it. 

You can now buy this encyclopedia at 
a special introductory price and pay for 
it in small monthly amounts while you 
are using it. 

Write your name and address in the 
blank space below, tear off and mail to- 
day. We’ll send you full particulars of 
our offer, a free 80-page book of infor- 
mation about the work, or a volume of 
the encyclopedia for examination and 
comparison. Of course, you do not obli- 
gate yourself in any way. 


ew International Encyclopedia, 
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» Select your Boat 


From this Catalog 


Choose From 


More boats are shown in the 
1916 boat-builders’ catalog 
than you can see at any 
motor boat show. This book 
is published by the Gray 
Motor Company in conjunc- 
tion with the 225 leading 
boat-builders throughout 
the United States and Canada. It shows every class of 
boat from the little 16-ft fishing launch to the most hand- 
some express runabout, or a snug, safe, roomy cruiser 
with all the comforts of a home. 


Boats a Girl Can 
Operate 


These boats are 
powered with guaran- © 
teed Gray Motors, which = 
can be equipped with self-starters, and are operated the same as 
any motor car, nothing exposed but instrument board and controls. 
This book tells you where you can buy the kind of boat you want 
at the price you want to pay——it also gives you the name of the 
leading boat-builder nearest your locality. 


3 Books 
On Request 





Gray Marine Motors 


The new marine engine catalog shows a complete line of both 2 and 4 cycle 
marine motors, 3 to 90 H. P., 1 to 6 cylinders, with every feature you have ever 
hoped for in a marine motor. 


The Gray Book of Boats 


A new and effective idea, full of authoritive information on boats 
and engines—just what its title explains it to be. A book that will 


solve hundreds of the little problems that confront everybody 
No theory here—all actual 


considering a hull or a power plant. 
practice. Not the opinion of one. 
man but the boiled down experience 
of thousands of boatmen in all parts 
of the world. 


These three books sent free 
to anyone writing for them. 


GRAY MOTOR CO. 
656 Gray Motor Building, DETROIT, MICH. 









20-24 H. P., 4-Cyl., 4-Cycle Model ‘D”’, 
Other Grays, 3 to 90 H. P. 1 to 6 Cylinders. 
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where woods are cool, streams alluring, vacations ideal. 
Between New York City (with Albany the gateway) and 
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LAKE CHAMPLAIN THE NORTH AND WEST 


The logical route is ““The 


Largest and most magnificent river 
Luxurious Way” 


Daily Service steamships in the world 


SEND FOR FREE COPY OF BEAUTIFUL ‘SEARCHLIGHT MAGAZINE" 


HUDSON NAVIGATION COMPANY "= 3z,yoRTH RIVER 


“THE SEARCHLIGHT ROUTE” 














a lump as soon as they reach Washing- 
ton. Of course there are others—the 
busy and industrious ones—who ex- 
haust it entirely, and expend a good 
deal more besides, for supplies. But 
there is probably not a single Congress- 
man in either House who does not, on 
figuring up his purchases from the sta- 
tionery room and finding a balance in 
his favor, draw the amount in ready 
money. 
CURBING THE PRINTING GRAFT 

There would be a huge printing 
graft if it were not for the ceaseless 
watchfulness of the Congressional Rec- 
ord Clerk at the Capitol. A Congress- 
man likes to see his name in print. 
Also he likes to have his constituents 
see it. If he writes a speech and de- 
livers it, he wants them to see that 
also. If his secretary writes it for him, 
or if he buys it ready-made from one 
of the numerous literary bureaus about 
town, he is perhaps even more eager 
that it shall meet the eyes of his con- 
stituents. In such a case it is likely to 
be a greatly superior production to the 
Congressman’s own effort. So whenever 
he delivers anything on the floor of the 
House to which he belongs, he is tempt- 
ed to have the matter separately print- 
ed and distributed back home. Some- 
times this temptation lures him into 
great expense. Printing costs money, 
and tho the Government Printing Office 
does the work as cheaply as it can be 
done anywhere, the cost of a few large 
editions of several specches may mount 
up into the heavy hundreds. The im- 
pulse to print more than one can pay 
for is strong with scme Congressmen, 
and the determination to stave off pay- 
ment as long as possible is strong with 
many others. Here is where the Con- 
gressional Record Clerk finds a large 
part of his duty. His business is to see 
that the delinquent gets no more print- 
ing till he pays for the former lot, and 
to harry him more or less gently until 
payment is made. Sometimes this offi- 
cial must appeal to the sergeant-at- 
arms, who pays the salaries. Some- 
times, in spite of all precautions, the 
Congressman finishes his term a debtor 
to Uncle Sam. That the case is infre- 
quent is due not so much to the scruples 
of Uncle Sam’s lawmakers, as to the 
alertness of the Record Clerk. 


THE CLERK HIRE GRAFT 


But the meanest and most detestable 
of all the Congressional grafts is the 
outright theft of money due the Con- 
gressmen’s employees, or in the case 
of those Congressmen who do not em- 
ploy a secretary, due the government. 
Every Representative and Senator is 
by law entitled to a secretary, with a 
salary of $1500. This appropriation is 
known as “clerk hire.” It was presum- 
ably not intended as an added compen- 
sation to Congressmen, but as an al- 
lowance for a supposedly needed assist- 
ant. Formerly the pay was $1200. But 
when the Congressmen, in 1907, raised 
their own wages by $2500 each, they 
very generously added $300 a year to 
the compensation of their secretaries. 
This money is paid, however, not to 
the employee, but to the Congressman. 
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As a consequence, only a part of it may 
get beyond the Congressman’s pockets. 

In the winter of 1911-12 an attempt 
was made to organize a social club of 
Congressional secretaries. A thoro can- 
vass of the House Office Building and 
the Capitol brought forth the report 
that there were only 185 bona fide male 
secretaries to be found. Of course 
there were some women secretaries, 
and of course some of the men secre- 
taries may have been temporarily ab- 
sent from the city. A general discus- 
sion of the matter resulted in the opti- 
mistic estimate that the total of actual 
secretaries might be as high as 225 or 
even 250. But the membership of the 
House at the time was 394. It would 
thus appear that from 144 to 169 of 
Uncle Sam’s lawmakers’ converted 
either a part or the whole of their 
clerk hire to their own pockets. This is 
not all; for it happens that a good 
many bona fide secretaries do not re- 
ceive the full wage the government al- 
lots them. It is therefore probable that 
more than 200 Representatives, or more 
than half of the total, were at this 
time swindling the government or 
their help out of money voted for a 
specific purpose. It is unlikely that the 
number has declined. 


HOW THEY WORK THE GRAFT 


There is a class of Congressmen who 
are elected, the Lord only knows how 
or why, who do no work, who pay little 
or no attention to the demands of their 
constituents, who write few or no let- 
ters, who distribute few documents or 
seeds, and incur no expenses other than 
living expenses. Such men, of course, 
employ no secretary, not even an un- 
derpaid stenographer and typewriter. 
They merely put the government 
money into their own pockets. There is 
another cluss, who are thrifty, who per- 
form only a limited service to their 
constituents, and who share the ex- 
penses of a stenographer, usually un- 
derpaid, with one or two of their fel- 
low-members. In such cases the Con- 
gressman pockets the major part of the 
salary. And finally, there is another 
class of Congressmen who employ a 
man or woman under the designation 
of secretary, but compel this person 
to work for less than the statutory 
wage. In such cases the theft is of 
only a minor part of the salary des- 
ignated. 

The members who engage in this 
despicable swindling and cheating are 
not merely the obscure or unknown. 
They are not usually the reactionary 
or the corrupt members. Often they are 
men who make a great ado about their 
devotion to democracy, ethics, justice, 
the rights of labor and the eternal ver- 
ities. One of the Representatives in the 
61st and 62nd Congress, who made a 
practise of withholding nearly 40 per 
cent of his secretary’s salary, was par- 
ticularly hailed as a representative of 
organized labor. One of the Senators 
who is doing the same thing today is 
applauded in the progressive press as 
the champion of popular rights. 

Congressmen continue to practise 
this graft in spite of the fact that its 
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Runs on Alcohol 


anywhere. Noelectricity, wires or springs. 
Convenient. Much cheaper to operate than 
other fans. 12-inch blades. Roller bearing. 
Reliable. Brings genuine comfort and sat- 
isfaction. Ideal for the sick room. 3rd sea- 
son. A proved success. The Wonder Fan, 
Price $i6 50 cash with order only, 
delivery prepaid in the continental U.S.A, 
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SUMMER 


TYPEWRITERS “saint. 


Ourentire stock of latest models ie offered — 
at special prices for the summer only. 


Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 


All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 
year. Buy now and save as much as $75. 
Branch stores in leading cities. 


LIGHT. 


— 


With this self starting, electric lighting plant you can 
have electric lights in your farm home, country estate, church, 
enya store, summer cottage, club, or plantation at 5c or 
less per day, Compact, simple—wife can operate it, use electric 
irons, washers, cleaners as well as plenty of lamps day or night. 
Get lights three minutes after uncrating. rite your needs 
for lights in detail in a letter, NOT A POSTAL, CARD to the 
GRAY MOTOR CO. 619 Gray Motor Bldg, Detrot, Mich. 
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research for 
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THE MEANING OF MAZDA—MAZDA 
is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is to 
collect and select scientific and practical infor- 
mation concerning prog mm 5 develop 

in the art of i ent lamp fi ing 
and to distribute this information to the com- 
panies entitled to receive this Service. MAZDA 
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Sketching Outfit. 
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consequences are sometimes serious. 
Several Representatives have been re- 
tired from public life by reason of an 
issue having been made of the matter 
in their home districts. It could be 
made an issue in half of the districts 
and half of the States of the Union. 
Yet such is the desperate determina- 
tion to hold on to this contemptible 
form of robbery that the average Con- 
gressman will risk his career rather 
than let go. 

For many years the secretaries and 
their defenders sought to get upon the 
statutes a law compelling the payment 
of this salary direct. In the winter of 
1912-13 a partial recognition of this 
demand was made in the enactment of 
the law that every secretary should be 
formally registered. But no change was 
made in the practise of paying the Con- 
gressman instead,of the secretary. As 
a consequence, there has been not the 
slightest change for the better. At least 
half of the statesmen who are bien- 
nially selected from among the people 
to make laws, to decide ethical ques- 
tions, to safeguard the treasury and to 
protect the rights of the weaker, con- 
stantly practise this swindling upon 
their hard-working employees, or else 
filch the money in a lump sum from the 
government. The theft is odious 
enough when practised in the House; it 
is more odious yet when practised in 
the Senate. That highly distinguished 
body divides itself up into enough com- 
mittees to give almost three-fourths of 
its members chairmanships. To each 
of these chairmen goes a committee 
clerk, who in most cases is hardly to be 
distinguished, by the nature of his 
services, from a private secretary. 
Thus the Senate lays an extra heavy 
tax on Uncle Sam for clerk hire, and 
the individual Senators—a number of 
them—convert a part of this money to 
their own uses. 

When this money is filched outright 
—that is, when no part of it is paid 
out for clerical services—the sum is 
apparently taken only from the public 
treasury. That impersonal thing, the 
government, is thé sufferer, and no- 
body seems to care. In reality, however, 
it is taken from some unemployed per- 
son whose labor has been designated, 
and whose recompense has been pro- 
vided, by Uncle Sam. Somebody some- 
where has been cheated out of a job. 
When only the major part of it is pock- 
eted, and a miserable wage paid to an 
overworked typewriter, there is both 
exploitation of an employee and faith- 
lessness to the Congressman’s obliga- 
tion to have actual secretarial duties 
performed. The government pays for 
the work, not presumably for the mere 
convenience of the Congressman, but 
for the extension of public service. And 
when, finally, a part of this compensa- 
tion is squeezed from a person who does 
real secretarial service, the meanness 
of the theft is such that it cannot be 
fittingly characterized. 

For to many of these Congressmen 
the secretary’s coéperation is of the ut- 
most helpfulness. Many of them would 
cut but a sorry figure indeed if it were 
not for their subordinates’ alertness and 
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industry. Upon the efficient secretary 
falls all the necessary routine labors of 
the office and a good many extra- 
routine duties. On the care and intel- 
ligence with which he performs these 
duties a good deal of the Congress- 
man’s reputation and efficiency depend. 
Yet there are Congressmen in plenty 
who have accepted the fullest measure 
of such faithful service from their sec- 
retaries and have meanly pocketed a 
portion of the governmentally desig- 
nated wage. 

The men who practise all these 
grafts are the nation’s lawmakers. 
They draft statutes which define em- 
bezzlement, misfeasance in office, mal- 
versation of funds and violation of 
trust, and they penalize offenses by 
fine and imprisonment. But tho they 
ordain punishment for other men who 
pilfer, they are themselves often pil- 
fering from the government and from 
their hard-working employees. 

Los Angeles, California 








ODDLY STATISTICAL 


The retail business center of New York 
City is moving uptown at the rate of an 
inch an hour. 


Compressed paper with a thin leather 
covering is being used in Germany as a 
substitute for leather shoe soles. 


During the last year 2,658,717 people 
used the books and magazines in the cen- 
tral building of the New York Public 
Library. 


The average floating population that goes 
thru New York City every day is about 
200,000. During last winter it increased to 
250,000. 

United States investors have put $645,- 

,000 into railroads in Mexico; $250,- 
000,000 more of American money have gone 
into Mexican mines. 


In the 1916 edition of the Almanach de 
Gotha, a French year book, appears the 
curious information that the German 
Crown Prince is colonel of a regiment of 
British hussars. 


The most valuable fruit tree in the world 
is said to be an alligator pear in Whittier, 
Los Angeles County, California. It is in- 
sured by Lloyd’s of London for $30,000. 
Last year the tree earned $3000. 


Greece has made enormous profits from 
her merchant marine since the war began. 
Freight rates are so high that the proceeds 
of a single voyage are sometimes more than 
the entire value of the ship making it. 


Recently a Paris newspaper asked 
French women to answer the question, 
“Do you believe in woman suffrage?’ It 
hoped to obtain about 200,000 answers in 
all, but it got a million replies in the affirm- 
ative. 

When the immigration officers recently 
threatened to deport Delia Burke, for fear 
she might become a public charge, 600 
anxious housewives, looking for a servant 
girl, were on hand with promises of a situa- 
tion for her at good wages. 


The safety record for railroads is held 
by the Hudson Tunnels. Since they were 
opened, eight years ago, 400,000,000 pas- 
sengers have been carried under the river 
without loss of a single life attributable to 
train operation. Eighteen hundred trains 
are sent thru each day, with only ninety 
seconds headway during rush hours. 


The largest contribution ever made to 
the government “conscience fund” was 
$30.000, just received from some one in 
Philadelphia. The sender explained that it 
was the last instalment on a payment of 

.000, which he had made to the United 
States Government in order to return four- 
fold the money he had stolen years ago. 
The “conscience fund” now contains over 
$500.000. 











Best Outdoor Friend | 


HE Smith you choose. No 
Motor Wheel @ Motor troublesome levers, 
wins friends belts, clutch or trans- 

quickly. One short Wheel mission. Your new 
ride is your intro- DETACHABLE steed needs buta 
duction and ina few gallon of gasoline 
moments you are on friendly terms with for up to 125 miles, and any bicycle 
this new travel comrade. road—uphill or down—invites you. 


It attaches in five minutes to any bicycle. No special riding togs are needed—you 
Two easy turns of the pedals send the _ travel the clean way. 

power flowing into the steel sinews of Get acquainted with the “Smith” at your 
your wheel and you coast magically deal r's, or write for free illustrated 
along. catalog. More than 10,000 Motor- 
There is a simple “grip” control—a turn Wheelists have found this new pleasure, 
of the wrist gives you 4 to 20 miles, as and the same outdoor joy may be yours, 





MOTOR WHEEL DIVISION 


A. O. SMITH COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Automobile Parts 


DEALERS: A few exclusive ter- 
ritories remain open for the right 
sort of dealer. Write for particulars. 
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This Fitall 
Adjustable 
Toilet Kit 


will always fit any 
toilet article you 
wish to carry. Note 
the adjustable 
spaces and self- 
locking straps. 


Pat. Jan 27, 1914; Oct. 5, 1915 
Foreign Patents Pending 
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No. 5. Medium size Fitall, 
1.75 


Cravenetted cloth . 
No. 25. Large size Fitall, Cra- 
$2.25 


venetted cloth . . . 





No. 9. Medium size Fitall, 
grain leather . . . $3.50 
No. 29. Medium size Fitall, 
grain leather . . $4.25 
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For All Who Travel 


People have always been unable to find 
traveling kits to meet their needs. Now 
comes a Fitall Kit for men or women. 
It is adjustable to any article. 

It can be adjusted to hold your brushes, 
toilet requisites or shaving outfits and changed 
whenever desired. Carries all articles con- 
veniently in secure and compact manner 
and has three large extra pockets for wash 
cloth and other articles. 

This wonderful new traveling convenience 
for men or women is made in several sizes 
and a variety of styles of flexible leathers and 
soft cravenetted fabrics at prices from $1.00 
upwards. 

Unfitted, ready for your own toilet articles, 
or fitted, the Fitall Kits cost no more than the 
old anpractical kind. 

Ask your dealer to show you a FITALL Kit. 
If he has not yet secured his supply, choose 
from the popular styles shown herewith and 
we will send direct, or write for our illustrated 
catalog. 

Every traveler and tourist will discard the old style, 
unchangeable and unpractical cases when they once 


see the great convenience and comfort afforded by 
the Fitall Adjustable Toilet Kit. Get yours now. 


EISEMAN, KAISER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of EKCO Make Leather Goods 
25 South Franklin Street, Chicago 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you are going away for the summer you will want 
The Independent to follow you. 
new address, if possible, three weeks ahead. Besure 
to give us your old address also. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Let us know your 
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We can remember the time when the 
youthful aspirant to oratorical honors 
made choice between the speeches of 
Spartacus, Regulus and Patrick Hen- 
ry or, if he wanted something ultra- 
modern, Wendell Philips’ “Toussaint 
L’Ouverture.” But now it takes a ques- 
tion of current interest to win the 
award of the judges. We are flattered 
to find that The Independent has been 
employed tor this purpose in the schools 
where it is used and that our editorials, 
properly voiced and furnished with ges- 
tures other than those we used while 
composing them, have brought laurels 
to the contestants. We had not thought 
of aspiring to compete with Demosthe- 
nes and Cicero on their own ground, 
but hereafter we will read our edito- 
rials aloud in order to see if the sen- 
tences swing right. The clatter of the 
typewriters should serve as well as 
the noise of the surf. 

We find that the editorials make excel- 
lent orations, of the type that is most ap- 
pealing to the modern audience. In one of 
the preliminary oratorical contests, one of 
the boys in the Junior class won a place in 
the June finals on the editorial on the 
Mexican situation in a February issue. A 
Sophomore girl won honorable mention by 
reciting some weeks ago a portion of an 
article by Mr. Purinton on “Concentrate.” 
Other pupils have selected parts of edi- 
torials and given them with marked effect. 
Our Friday lessons on current topics have 
been most interesting since we have used 
The Independent. The Senior class in their 
study of argumentation find the occasional 
briefs in the magazine helpful to them in 
preparing their own briefs, and in arrang- 
ing for their debates. In short, The Inde- 
pendent is the ideal magazine for the teach- 
er of English looking for help. 

ALIicE M. DUNBAR 

Wilmington, Delaware 








Has it ever been explained— 

—Why the English quietly permit the 
Germans to do all the air-raiding? Is the 
trip so far as the Kiel Canal, where the 
latter’s navy is supposed to be, too much 
for the nerve of the English aviators? Or 
is there other reason for doing nothing? 

—What the force is of the complaint of 
outrageous “inhumanity” in trying to 
“starve the innocent women and children,” 
and other noncombatants, of a nation, by 
shutting off their food supply? Except in 
the scale of it, is it anywise different from 
the “siege” which has always been regard- 
ed as a legitimate method of reducing a city 
to surrender? 

—Why, if England may prevent inter- 
course with the Central Powers by more 
or less successful “blockade,” the same 
thing is not permissible to Germany by the 
establishment of a “war zone’? No toler- 
ance, of course, for contemptibly sneaking 
modes of enforcing such blockade, or 
whatever it may be called, by any combat- 
ant. R. H. Youne 

Haines City, Florida 


1. In regard to the backwardness of 
the English in air-raiding, you must 
remember that they have no Zeppelins 
or other dirigibles of equal size. They 
have, however, made a number of aero- 
plane raids over towns in Germany and 
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the German territory in France and 
Belgium. In these they claim to have 
done considerable military damage, al- 
tho the Germans deny this, and refer 
instead to the number of innocent civil- 
ians killed. 

2. There is no apparent difference be- 
tween besieging a city and besieging a 
country. No doubt the Germans would 
have completely isolated the British 
Isles and starved out the population if 
it had been possible. 

3. Either country has a right to 
blockade the other if it can, but as a 
matter of fact neither side has declared 
a formal blockade, because it could not 
enforce it. Our protests to Great Britain 
have been because they have stopped 
neutral ships and confiscated non-con- 
traband goods by Orders in Council 
when there is no blockade, and our pro- 
tests to Germany have been because of 
the sinking of merchantment without 
warning. 








Those who read MacManus’s rhapsody 
on “Ireland’s Holy Dead” in your issue of 
May 15 should read also as a wholesome 
commentary thereon “Story of the Week,” 
on page 238 of same issue, especially the 
paragraph referring to the ambushing of 
the constables in Meath, killing ten of them 
and wounding eighteen, and the story of 
the snipers who kept up their work con 
amore for some days after the organized 
revolt was over. I think that Mr. Mac- 
Manus himself, if he should read and real- 
ize all that happened, might not have so 
much to say about the holiness of the dead 
on the one side only. It is still true as of 
old that as a man sows, so shall he reap, 
and that they who take the sword, shall 
perish by the sword. It is not only true, 
but it is right. J. W. MILLER, JR. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Mr. Miller has acquired the art of 
reading The Independent. To see 
things in their proper perspective two 
eyes are necessary and the farther 
apart they are the better the object can 
be seen. That is why we publish opin- 
ions and facts on both sides of a ques- 
tion, altho we thereby offend those 
readers who want to look on the world 
thru one eye. 





The number for April 17 is better than 
usual, but I beg to disagree with the edi- 
torial, “Illiterate Humbuggery.” The 
crowds of unemployed, the fact that the 
great mines and foundries prefer foreign 
workers and so pay only low wages, show 
the foreigners do have a bad influence on 
wages. Further, if immigration is going to 
be toward Europe, what does our law re- 
stricting something that does not exist mat- 
ter? The Efficiency paper was the best yet. 

THADDEUS LAW 

Amsterdam, Missouri 








On the question now being debated 
all over the country, is Ford a joke or 
not, and if so is he a good joke or a 
bad joke, the Professor of Law in the 
University of Michigan makes an inter- 
esting communication: 


To citizens of Michigan few things have 
been more amusing than the way in which 
the outside world has taken the vote for 
Ford at the Presidential primary. The 
writer, for some time an Independent sub- 
scriber, regrets to see the Independent no 
more discriminating than the rest. In your 
editorial note heading the article by one 
Ellis O. Jones in your issue of May 15 you 
say: “But he takes Mr. Ford seriously— 
just as the voters of Michigan and Ne- 
braska did.” I know nothing about the Ne- 
braska vote, but I do know something 





Nfter the CPalke 


Your first and best thought is 





Oftenest thought of for its deliciousness— 
highest thought of for its wholesomeness. 
Refreshing and thirst-quenching. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO., ATLANTA, GA. 


- Send for free booklet, 
The Romance of Coca-Cola.” 
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in LOCAL HISTORY 
send for our Catalogue 


If interested 
GENEALOGY, 


over 2000 titles, 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, Boston, Mass. 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 
INO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 


and 
113, 








27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 
34 Easily 
Tobacco Habit Conquered 


How to do it quickly, 


agreeably and without 
drugs. 


By MacLevy, the eminent expert. 

Only book of its kind. 

A life-lengthening, health-giving, joy-and-content- 
ment-bringing book. Written in delightful, easy 
style. No sermons. No fads. Get this volume if 
smoking, chewing or snuff taking is hurting you 
and if you wish to overcome the habit without 
relying on will power, drugs or anything else that 
is disagreeable and strenuous. 

Cloth bound, clear type. Price, postpaid, 
$1.25, or at all stores where books are sold. 


ALBRO SOCIETY, Inc., 181 Lexington Ave., 
268A, New York City, 









Save Your Steps 
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Makes housework easier The handy 
WHEEL TRAY sets full meal on table 
andclearsitin onetrip. Useful in kitch- 
en, dining room, porch. Lastrous perma- 
nent finish, Two heavy oval trays, 
double capacity. 


$10 in Black $12 in White 
Express prepaid. Booklet free 
GE Wheel Tray Co., 439 W. Gist Pl.. Chicago 


“machine you can prove before accepting. 
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DO NOT BUY a bicycie, tires or sundries, until 

you write and learn what we will do foryou. A 
rd brings everything—write it now. 
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Hold the Keys to Memory 


They enable you to get intimate pic- 
tures of the very people and places which 
interest you the most, and tell the story 
of your vacation so clearly that you and 
yours can live it over for years to come. 
The pictures you take to-day are the 
keys which unlock memory to-morrow. 





**Little Indian”’ $7 to $22.50 
“*Seneca Junior’ $8 to $55 


For artistic pictures indoors or out try one of the 


VEST POCKET SENECAS 


The Cameras with the Focus Fixed for You 


The ‘‘Little Indian’’ for 1546” x 234” pictures—The ‘‘Seneca Junior”? for 
24""x 34" pictures. So simple that from the time you slip off the back for 
loading, until you point the cameraand press the leverforyour 
last exposure there is nothing to bother you. So light and 
thin that they slip into your pocket,never make you feel con- 
spicuous and yet are instantly ready to get the picture— 


Ask Your Dealer or Send for Free 
Seneca Catalogue 


Designed to help you choose the right Seneca, it illus- 
trates the exact size picture taken by each model, 
shows the enlarging value of Vest Pocket Negatives, 
describes the capability of each Seneca from the 
Scout at $2 to the superb Roll Film 
Senecas, and is full of valuable pho- 
tographic helps for every amateur. 
Send a postal for Free Copy. 
Druggists, Stationers, Jewelers and 
Dealers will find it to their advan- 
tage to write for our novel sales plan 


showing how to get a Seneca Agency 
with a $50.00 investment, 


Seneca Dealer’s Sign 214 State 








$2.00 


Invested now in this won- 
derful invention may 
tomorrow save you Hun- 


dreds of Dollars. 


Actual 
Size 


The SAFETY Check Protector 


is the last word in efficient check protecting. No matter where you have to draw a check— 
at your business desk, in another man’s office, in your home, on the train or boat, in your 
hotel or club, the SAFETY is always ready. It goes in your vest pocket—in a neat leather 
case. As simple as a toy, this substantial business device is revolutionary. Weighs just 
one ounce. Made to last. It does everything that machines costing ten times as much will 
do. It works quickly and surely. Sharp points pierce holes in the check for any amount 
you desire—inking the holes with an acid and water-proof Ink. All characters are visible— 
no danger of errors or spoiling check. Made in German Silver heavily gold plated. Can- 
not rust or change color. SEND COUPON TODAY. Money back if not satisfied. 


WACHUSETT SPECIALTY CO. Box 794, Worcester, Mass. 
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leather case (with money-back privilege), $2.00 here enclosed, 


















about the Michigan vote. The point of it 
all is that Mr. Ford’s win over Senator 
Smith was due to the votes of thousands 
who did not take Mr. Ford, as a Presiden- 
tial candidate, seriously, however he may 
be taken as a maker of automobiles. When 
any one man knows of dozens of voters 
who voted for Mr. Ford for reasons other 
than a belief in his fitness to be President 
of the United States, the conclusion is 
forced upon one that the vote should not 
be taken seriously. 

Curiously, Mr. Jones, in his article, 
stumbled unwittingly upon the real reason 
for the Ford vote. He says: “The Repub- 
licans voted for Ford, who was not a can- 
didate, and refused to vote for Senator 
Smith, who was a very active candidate.” 
There, in the italicized words, you have it 
all. On the ballot were the names of Smith, 
Ford and Simpson—at least as I write 
that is the name I recall. Could you beat 
it? Very few voters really thought that any 
one of the three was fit to be President, 
or had a chance to be. The result was that 
thousands of voters looked upon the whole 
matter as a joke, and Ford jokes are popu- 
lar. There was involved also a desire on 
the part of many to repudiate Smith, a 
presumptuous politician. 

The Independent might well take the 
Michigan vote as the basis of an editorial 
on the worth of Presidential primaries. 
You could argue to either conclusion, for 
look at the rebuke to Smith. 

RatpeH W. AIGLER 

University of Michigan 

=—s 

In “Story of the Week,” issue of The 
Independent of May 1, you state: “So. Ne- 
braska may be assumed, on the face of the 
primary returns, to for peace and 
against prohibition.” 

On the face of the complete official re- 
turns Nebraska seems to be for peace all 
right enough; but certainly not against 
prohibition. Here are the figures for the 
candidates for Governor as officially re- 
ported: 

Republican 
Sutton (Dry)... 30,902 
MeKeloic (Dry). 30,097 


Democratic 
C. Bryan (Dry) 33,022 
Neville (Wet)... 46,662 





Madget (Dry).. 5,039 
George (Dry)... 8,426 
Miles (Wet).... 20,020 
Total Dry vote: Total Wet vote: 

Republican ..... 74,464 Republican ......20,020 
Democratic . 33,022 Democratic - 46,662 

ae 107,486 eer 66,682 
Dey majority ...cccccccce 900eesecesecce 40,804 


Columbia, Nebraska 








Some time ago you stated in an article 
that General French of the English Army 
had been in the habit of going to Belgium 
every summer for several years prior to the 
war to look over his future battlefields. 
Upon your authority I made this state- 
ment and have been asked to prove it. Will 
you kindly let me have any information 
which will prove this? 

FrED D. GOoLDSTONE 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


There is no secret now about the 
preparations made by the French, 
British and Belgians to meet the 
anticipated German invasion. The 
following paragraphs from the London 
Times History of the War, of June 15, 
1915, will show what part Sir John 
French took in them: 


As Lord Haldane publicly testified in 
a speech delivered on March 20, 1915, Sir 
John French had been studying the possi- 
bilities of a conflict for five years or more. 
The Lord Chancellor admitted that Sir 
John’s interest had been that he might 
have to command the Expeditionary Force, 
and with this in mind he had given the 
closest study to the possibilities of the 
future. Particularly did he familiarize him- 
self with Belgium, where he knew that the 
inevitable struggle would be contested, just 
as Marshal von Hindenburg spent years of 
his life in studying the bare plains and 
lonely swamps of Poland, to which his 
name will forever be attached. Always a 
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believer in following out on the ground the 
lessons taught in the military text and his- 
tory books, Sir John had made annual pil- 
grimages to Belgium for a number of years 
in succession, accompanied by one or two 
of his staff, visiting the battlefields of 
Marlborough’s and Napoleon’s campaigns, 
but always studying the ground with an 
eye to a possibility which he knew could 
not long be delayed. Among the Field Mar- 
shal’s friends the name of “The Traveling 
Party” was given to him and his com- 
panions on these tours. 








Our monthly briefs on current ques- 
tions are intended primarily for the use 
of debaters, but they are also proving 
useful to readers who want a concise 
and impartial summary of the argu- 
ments on “both sides” and references 
for further reading. Mr. F. L. Fau- 
rote of the Lesan Advertising Agency, 
New York, writes us that “ ‘Both Sides’ 
is one of the greatest things that has 
been done in tabloid journalism for 
some time.” 








In view of the complaints by the 
British that the British prisoners have 
been ill-treated in Germany, and the 
counter complaints of the Germans that 
the German prisoners have been ill- 
treated in France, the suggestion made 
by the Rev. Dr. McNeill of Westmin- 
ster Hall, Vancouver, has a special 
timeliness. Certainly the Germans, 
since they suffer more than any of the 
other belligerents from shortage of 
food, would be willing to agree to it. 


Are neutral nations doing all they can 
for the relief of suffering among prisoners 
of war? As the economic situation in a 
belligerent nation becomes acute there is 
an inevitable temptation to reduce the ra- 
tions of prisoners. To languish in slow 
starvation is a fate surely worse than death 
on the field of battle. And in view of 
past events now familiar to all there is 
cause for grave anxiety over the lot of 
prisoners in Germany during the last 
stages of that nation’s losing struggle. 

Why not have all prisoners interned in 
neutral nations, and fed and maintained 
at the expense of their own governments? 
The increased cost (if anything at all) 
would be inconsiderable; the humane ad- 
vantages would be incalculable. It could 
hardly make any difference in the outcome 
of the war; and it is difficult to see any 
insurmountable obstacle to the adoption of 
such a proposal if it were agreed upon by 
leading neutrals and urged upon belliger- 
ents in a friendly way. Only from neutrals 
could such a measure originate. Why not 
at least give the warring nations this 
humane proposal to consider? 

Joun T. McNEILL. 

Vancouver, British Columbia 








I wish to express my gratification for 
the courageous, strong editorials in The 
Independent touching on the race problem. 

I have ee many brave, patriotic men 
who would charge in the very mouth of a 
cannon in the defense of their country, but 
when it came to speaking boldly in de- 
fense of justice and humanity to a weaker 
race they would either say nothing or dodge 
the issue. 

Your strong, practical editorial on Haiti, 
the editorial on the St. Louis segregation 
ordinance, and “The Negro Nonconformist” 
have the ring of the true patriot of the 
Garrison-Sumner-Phillips type, who still 
has in his bosom the spirit of freedom and 
justice to humanity, the foundation upon 
which the Republic was built. 

We all go up or down together. Reason 
and common sense demand that all forces 
work together for the development and ele- 
vation of the entire citizenship. 

SAMUEL D. HooKER 

Muskogee, Oklahoma 


























Here Are the Facts About 
Nujol 


UR booklet, ‘“The 
Rational Treatment 
of Constipation,” 

summarizes briefly some of 
the facts which doctors 
have learned about consti- 
pation—what causes it, and 
why the use of Nujol as an 
internal lubricant is an ef- 
fective method of treat- 
ment. 








Casual dosing with lax- 
atives and cathartics is an 
extremely unwise way of dealing with a 
disorder which is so full of potential dan- 
gers as is constipation. 


If you are interested in learning the facts 
about a far saner and safer treatment, you 
should have this booklet. Clip and mail 
the attached coupon. 


Most druggists carry Nujol, which is sold only in pint 
bottles packed in cartons bearing the Nujol trademark. 
If your druggist does not carry Nujol, we will send 
you a pint bottle prepaid to any point in the United 
States on receipt of 75 cents—money order or stamps. 
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ALLEN S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


and use in the Foot-Bath. Makes 
f tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. 
Over 100,000 packages are being 
used by the German and Allied 
troops at the front. Nothing rests 
the feet so quickly and thoroughly. 
It takes the friction from the Shoe, 
the sting out of Corns and Bunions 
and makes walking a delight. We 
have over 30,000 testimonials, Try it 
TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25 cts. 
Don’t accept any substitute. 


FREE TRIAL PACKACE 
sent by mail. Address, 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 







Romeike’s Press Clippings 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 


ROMEIKE, INC, —_ 106-110 Seventh Aye., New York City 


















“Oh? What 
Rest and 
Comfort” 






































THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 


























THE INVESTOR’S SERVICE 


The Independent is now offering a Service for Investors in which 
personal attention will be given to the desires of its subscribers for infor- 
mation in regard to investments of all kinds. We cannot of course decide 
for our readers where they should put their savings and will not undertake 
the responsibility of recommending specific securities to any individual. 
But we ask our readers to write to us frankly and this Department will 
give them by letter or thru the columns of The Independent such impartial 
information as may assist them in making a wise decision for themselves. 














RAILROAD STOCKS FOR INVESTMENT 


HE small investor has been con- 
T tinuatty told to steer clear of stocks; 

the argument was in favor of 
being a bondholder rather than a stock- 
holder. Yet there are good corporations 
and bad ones, as there are good stocks 
and poor bonds, and the small in- 
vestor should place himself in a posi- 
tion to discriminate between them. 
Since this article was planned, railroad 
stocks have had somewhat of a rise, 
but may still be purchased at a price 
where the return on the investment is 
quite respectable. A man who pur: 
chased five years ago the stocks of such 
railroads as the Atchison, Union Pa- 
cific, Southern Pacific, Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific, Pennsylvania, New 
York Central or Norfolk & Western is 
still receiving dividends and the stocks 
are all selling at about par or much 
over. On the other hand, the bonds 
of many railroad systems that were de- 
veloped at an extravagant rate and fell 
into the hands of receivers have been 
selling at foreclosure prices, as low as 
ten cents on the dollar, whereas at one 
time they sold in the nineties. 

There is no argument against all 
stocks and in favor of all bonds without 
any qualifications. It all depends upon 
the character of stocks and what per- 
centage of one’s entire holdings such 
stocks will form. 

The question of investment in either 
stocks or bonds resolves itself into a 
matter of earnings record, value of 
property, territory served, management 
and other factors rather than whether 
we have to deal with bonds or stocks. 
As a rule stocks are not desirable as 
sole investments for a woman because 
they are speculative, but they may 
form a small part of a woman’s invest- 
ment holdings if selected with care. A 
business man _ having’ investmenis 
amounting to say ten thousand dollars 
in high grade bonds yielding around 
4.50 per cent might very well afford to 
place say five thousand dollars addi- 
tional in such stocks as Pennsylvania 
Railroad or Atchison unless he was 
buying at a time when prices were the 
highest in years. 

The man or woman who can set aside 
ten, twenty or fifty dollars a month to 
apply to the purchase of good stocks is 
better off in the long run than if that 
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sum were placed in the savings bank at 
34% per cent or 4 per cent. But the 
person without a “rainy day” fund in 
the savings bank should not think of 
placing his savings in stocks. By a 
“rainy day” fund is meant a sum 
equivalent to several months’ salary to 
be used only in case of illness or unem- 
ployment. 

At the same time it should not be for- 
gotten that sound stocks have a value 
as collateral for loans and many stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
have an immediate and close market 
and better value as collateral than 
some comparatively inactive and un- 
known bonds. So, in the absence of 
funds, the holder of conservative stocks 
can always pledge his certificates for a 
loan, either at his bank or at his 
broker’s office. 

Dividends on stocks are paid by check 
either quarterly or semi-annually, with- 
out any deduction for the normal Fed- 
eral income tax. The wise investor 
will place his dividend checks in the 
savings bank to accumulate until they 
have reached an amount sufficient to 
purchase an even share of the same 
stock, which may be added to the in- 
vestment. 

If a fond parent wishes to provide a 
fund for his son’s college expenses, 
there is no better form of saving than 
the systematic purchase of high grade 
stocks. A man having a son of seven 
years whom he expects to send to col- 
lege at seventeen has ten years in 
which to accumulate a fund. Twenty- 
five dollars a month for ten years 


per cent, or 100 per cent, and not yet 
paying dividends, this article will not 
appeal because the most that can be 
offered is 5 to 6 per cent. The war stocks 
have sold far above normal, due to ex- 
aggerated reports of earnings, and have 
tumbled in a heap when the truth has 
come out. Many a man has seen his 
savings of years fade away because he 
wanted 20 to 30 per cent. 

Railroad stocks may still be pur- 
chased at prices which will admit of 
some enhancement and where the re- 
turn is ample. Unless stocks can be 
bought to yield at least 5 per cent, there 
is no object in buying them as there 
are many bonds which can be had on 
that basis. The small investor should 
buy stocks not so much with the view 
of future enhancement as for steady in- 
come, though he is a wise man who 
buys good stocks when they are low. 

There are so many “tips” going 
around these days that a word regard- 
ing them may not be amiss. The lambs 
had best be wary of such advice. While 
money has been made on “tips,” the 
money-maker is usually on the ground 
in Wall Street and knows when the so- 
called insiders are unloading their ac- 
cumulations at high prices. The man 
in Great Falls or Oshkosh may be 
dreaming of melons while his stock has 
dropped twenty or thirty points. There 
is a time to buy on a tip and also a 
time to sell. So the small man who is 
not in direct touch with Wall Street 
had better keep strictly away from tip- 
sters and be satisfied to purchase con- 
servative railroad stocks. 

It is well to mention that stocks may 
be purchased on the partial payment 
plan, on the same basis as outlined in 
the case of “Baby Bonds” in our Feb- 
ruary 7 issue. However, investors are 
warned not to buy more than they are 
sure they can pay for. It is preferable 
to take on one share at a time for cash 
and obtain the certificate than to buy 
ten and have a misfortune occur which 
may prevent one from continuing his 
payments. There is no embarrassment 
to be felt in going to a banker or 
broker with an order to purchase one 
share of stock. The buyer of one share 
today may buy a thousand in the future. 
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PEBBLES 


Germany finds it easier to set the clock 
than to set the table—Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. 


Carranza seems to be much stronger for 
the recall than the initiative-—Columbia 
State. 


At the present rate, there isn’t going to 
be much left of the earth for the meek to 
inherit.—Columbia State. 


At least Villa and the Crown Prince 
have proved that dying is not nearly so 
fatal as it once was.—Chicago Daily News. 


Villa may derive some consolation from 
the thought that the whipping he’s getting 
hurts us more than it does him.— Washing- 
ton Post. 











First Mortgage 
Public Utility Bonds 


Yielding from 
5% to 52% 


The issuing corporations serve 
large and growing communities. 


Franchises are favorable to the 
successful operation of the enter- 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 


Jack, that man in the box prises. He. 33 Cll Breed Shest 
 * taken his eyes off me for an hour. alae 
er Escort—How do you know?— . . . 
prec GP meg Earnings have increased steadily 


“G. M. Sickles, M.D., has leased from 
Mrs. Arnold the vacant lot adjoining his 
residence and will begin operations in the 
spring.”—From the Watkins Review. 


Lawyer—Don’t worry. I'll see that you 
get justice. 

Client—I ain’t hiring you for justice; 
I’m hiring you to win the suit!—Puck. 


A little boy only six years old was boast- 
ing that he worked in a blacksmith shop. 
“What do you do there?’ he was asked. 
“Do you shoe horses?” 

“No, sir!’ he answered promptly. “I 
shoo flies.’—Our Dumb Animals. 


‘Why must you always go out every 
time one of my women friends calls?” 

“Well, my dear,” responded her husband, 
“T am glad to meet your friends. But you 
must remember that I have heard the story 
of your Atlantic City trip about seventeen 
times now.’’—IJndianapolis Star. 


“Won’t you be very, very happy when 
your sentence is over?” cheerfully asked a 
woman of a convict in prison. 

“I dunno, ma’am, I dunno,” 
swered the man. 

“You don’t know?’ 
amazed. “Why not?” 

“T’m in for life.’—The Christian Herald. 


gloomily an- 


asked the woman 


Berlin, April—There is no question that 
terrible damage was caused in London by 
the latest “Zeppelin” raid. The commander 
of the “Zeppelin L-10” has brought back 
with him to Germany a sketch which he 
made while he was flying over the British 
metropolis. It clearly shows the houses of 
Parliament in flames and Sir Edward Grey 
running along Piccadilly with his coat- 
tails afire. The sketch has been warmly 
commended by art and military critics.— 
New York Times. 


One of the diminutive flower maidens at 
a school féte attended by the Queen Mother 
was both pretty and plump, and when Her 


each year for long periods and are 
greatly in excess of interest charges. 


Send for List I[-120 


Redmond aco. 


33 Pine Street - - 


New York 











MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers, 

Circular Letters jor Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 

















Peabody, 


Houghteling & Co. 


10 So. La Salle Street 


(Established 1865) 


Offer Investors 


First Mortgage Securities upon estab- 
lished, profitable properties for 
long or short terms and large or 
small amounts. 


Maximum Safety that accompanies 
careful investigation and _ out- 
right purchase of all securities. 


Attractive Yield from 5% to 6%. 

Experience of over fifty years in 
supplying conservative investors, 

Variety in various parts of the 
United States and Canada. 


Service in continuously safeguard- 
ing every investment and col- 
lecting interest and principal. 


Advice in the proper investment 





Chicago 


“Bonds Favored 
by Banks in 1915” 


**Their Superior Safety— Yield 
and Market Stability’’ 


The contents of this new 
booklet which we have just 
issued include: 


1. A chart showing the price movement 
of representative Railroad and Public 
Utility bonds during 1915 and their 
average yield. 

2. The stability of earnings of bonds 
favored by banks. 


3. Their higher average yield. 


4. The growing appreciation of Public 
Utility bonds by banks. 

5. A chart showing the relative increase 
in the percentage of Municipal, Rail- 
road and Public Utility bonds held by 
banks in 1915. 


Send for this booklet, I-38 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


Majesty stopped for an instant to smile of special funds. New York Philadelphia Chicago 
down upon her, what did she do but put Circul R Boston Detroit San Francisco 
up her wee mouth for a kiss, which she (Circulars on equest) Cleveland Baltimore St. Louis 


received. 
“Molly!” gasped her astounded mother, 
after the distinguished visitor had passed 















































on, “How could you? 

Molly gave good reason. “I fought,” 
said she, “it ’ud be interestin’ to tell my 
gran’children.”—The Christian Herald. 


CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New Y ork 


45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,303,188.22 
ugnt : : THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
dilating on his changed life. ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 

“They took me from my home,” he said, It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
“and put me in barracks; they took away and other property, real or personal, for individuals, — and corporations. 
my clothes and put me in khaki; they took EDWARD wW. SHELDON. Presiden 
away my name and made me ‘No. 575’; Re 5s age eh Vice- Beesigant WILFRED J. 
they took me to church, where I’d never aentnns Seely 
been before, and they made me listen to a 
sermon for forty minutes. Then the parson 
said, ‘No. 575, art thou weary, art thou FRANK LYM 
languid? and I got seven days’ C.B. for JAMES STILLMAN 


ae JOHN J. PHEL 
giving him a civil answer.”—Manchester Lawes Cass LEDYARD 
Guardian. 


Here is a story which if it is not true 
ought to be. The soldier in the train was 


WORCESTER, Secretary 
OHARTES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES CORNELIUS N. BLISS, “JR 
PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY HENRY W. de FOREST 
EDWARD W.SHELDON WILLIAM STEWART TOD WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
CHAUNCEY KEEP OGDEN MILLS CHAS. F. HOFFMAN 
GEORGE L. RIVES EGERTON L. WINTHROP WILLIAM SLOANE 
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On Ean Ironing! 


You want to banish ironing 
drudgery, Mrs. Housewife, so 
send today for this intensely 
interesting Free Book. 

Learn how your entire iron- 
ing—except dresses and shirt 
waists—can be done quickly, 
economically and pleasantly by 
the easily-operated— 


IMPLEX TRONER 


30 Days Free Trial—Easy Terms 


At a cost of only 2c to 4c for 
an entire ironing, the Simplex 
irons your Table Cloths, Nap- 
kins, Doilies, Bedspreads, Pil- 
low Cases, Blankets, Towels, 
Handkerchiefs, | Underwear, 
Kitchen Aprons, Hosiery, Play 
Suits, etc. The Simplex is 
operated by hand, belt or elec- 
tric power. 

The Simplex Ironer is heated 
by gas, gasoline or electricity. 
Lasts a lifetime. Highest award 
at Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


Write today. Get Free Book! 


; . American Ironing 
e — Machine Co. 


—— 
eo. 508, 168 N. Michigan Ave, 
ie. =f AAS Chicago, Ill. 


NoMore lroning Drudgery: 
EDITORIAL WRITER;C2?"* man with work- 


ing knowledge of newspaper 
editorial writing to assist editor. Should be familiar 
with conditions, men and affairs in Eastern Pennsylvania. 
Send samples of work, give experience, and such infor- 
mation as will enable advertiser to judge qualifications. 
Address CONFIDENTIAL, P. 0. Box 1273, Philadelphia. 

































This brush 
No. 456 with 
‘Long, Stiff, 
White Russian 


Send Today Jor Free 
{ Booklet ** Your Hair’* 

SANITAX BRUSH CO, 
2339 S. WabashAv.,Chicago 


Keeps Your Shirt Down 


mies ee Don’t be bothered with your shirt bulg- 
M ing outin front. Wear the 


SIN LINK 


Mi This simple and practical (invisible) de- 
vice positively holds shirts down smooth 
and supports the trousers. If your dealer 
hasn't it, send 25c to 


WILSON. ROCHE MFC. CO. 
201 Inter-South’ n Bld, Louisville Ky. 
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Conducted by 
W E. UNDERWOOD 




















A SEMI-CENTENNIAL 


This year the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters completes the first fifty 
years of its existence. The event is to 
be fittingly celebrated by the fire insur- 
ance people. In addition to the regular 
annual meeting held in May, the pro- 
gram of which is unusually elaborate, 
there is to be a banquet at the Waldorf- 
Astoria at which United States Senator 
Sherman of Illinois, Hon. Thomas U. 
Sisson, member of Congress from Mis- 
sissippi; Hon. Burton Mansfield, Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Connecticut; 
other citizens of national and state rep- 
utation, and prominent fire under- 
writers will speak. Commemorative of 
the event, the Board has ready for dis- 
tribution an historical volume, “Fifty 
Years of a Civilizing Force,” written 
by Harry Chase Brearley. 

There are many fire underwriters’ or- 
ganizations of national and sectional 
scope, but the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters is the great representa- 
tive body of that important business 
and may fairly be regarded as the par- 
ent of all others, the special object of 
which, thru the lessening of fire haz- 
ards, is to reduce the tremendous de- 
struction of values which occurs in this 
country every year. As an organiza- 
tion, the National Board ranks in point 
of service in its sphere with the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the 
National Association of Credit Men in 
their lines. Devoting itself to the big 
general problems of building construc- 
tion, scientific investigation and anal- 
ysis of hazards, legislation and the re- 
lations of fire insurance to the commun- 
ity, the Board assumes no jurisdiction 
over rate-making nor any of the lesser 
functions and details involved in the 
administration of the fire insurance 
business. It is a purely deliberative 
body. 

Contrary to popular belief, fire insur- 
ance associations do not exist primarily 
for the purpose of imposing, thru com- 
bination, the will of the companies on 
the premium-paying public. Their ob- 
ject is a more comprehensive one, as 
any impartial investigator will conclude 
if he will take the trouble. Compared 
with other nations, we are an extrava- 
gant, careless and improvident people. 
As the result of these characteristics, 
we permit the destruction by fire every 
year of from $200,000,000 to $250,000,- 
000 of the national wealth, seventy-five 
per cent of which is due to preventable 
causes. In working for the enactment 
of proper building codes, fire marshal 
laws, standard fire prevention meas- 
ures and fire-fighting facilities, efficient 
fire departments and adequate water 





The Government Wants 
All Americans to Visit 


Yellowstone 
National Park 


Secretary Lane thinks all 
Americans should see our 
national parks. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior has pub- 
lished a book telling all there 
is to see in the Yellowstone, 
our greatest scenic domain. 
Acting as_ distributors, the 
Union Pacific will send you a 
copy free, together with illus- 
trated literature which tells 
what the Yellowstone trip 
costs, time required, how you 
may stop in Colorado and Salt 
Lake City, how Yellowstone 
Park is easily reached en route 
to California and North Pacific 
Coast. You want this great 
Government book, you need our 





concise travel 


book, to help 


plan your vacation. 
GERRIT FORT, Pass. Traffic Mer. 


Union Pacific System 
Dept. 112, Chicago, Ill. (380) 
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Showing strips used for sides of sliding windows, The 
Corrugations (exclusive Chamberlin feature) insure pertect- 
ly fitted sash, allowing, windows to slide without friction. 


Real 
secured 


noise and smoke. 


comfort in your home can only be 
when you keep out the wind, dust, 
Ordinary building con- 


struction does not permit,this, but the trouble 
can be overcome by the use ‘of Cc hamberlin.” 
indows and doors equipped “The Cham- 


berlin 


Way” mean increased efficiency of 


your heating plant, and reduced cost in fuel 


consumption, 


The Chamberlin service is not 


a luxury, it is an economy and a necessary 


part in 
pay for 
bills, 


building. As an investment, it will 
itself many times over in smaller fuel 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip is a posi- 


tive 
air, 
rattle. 


uarantee against the letting in of cold 
irt, dust or soot. 


And windows never 
Can be fitted to sliding or hinged 


windows or doors with equal effectiveness. 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip is made of 
metal—nothing to wear out. 

Write for booklets on ** The Chamberlin Way" 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 


109-111-113 Third Ave., 


DETROIT, MICH. 








DIVIDEND 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
on the capital stork of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will be 
stockholders of record as they 
of business on June 3, 1916. 

will not be 
FRED’K J. 


New York, May 16, 1916. 
2% per cent. 
paid on June 30, 1916, to the 
appear at the close 
The Transfer Books 
closed. 


WARBURTON, Treasurer. 
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Moving This Spring ? 


Do not change your place of residence with- 


out telling us your new 


address, so that you 


will continue to enjoy The Independent with- 


out interruption. 
old address too, 


Be sure to give us ‘your 
and let us know if possible 


about three weeks ahead. 
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supplies, in maintaining laboratories 
for analyzing building materials, sus- 
taining, unsupported, a propaganda of 
education in fire prevention, these as- 
sociations are rendering a valuable pub- 
lic service. All these efforts are aimed 
at reducing the waste by fire and cheap- 
ening the cost of insurance protection. 
In work of this kind the National Board 
has been an aggressive leader and it 
truly embodies the title chosen by Mr. 
Brearley for his book. Its contribution 
to the civilizing forces of the past fifty 
years is a substantial one. 








W. C. N., Martinsville, N. J.—Presbyte- 
rian Ministers’ Fund is an excellent in- 
stitution. Records of associations named 
will be looked up and reported on in a 
later issue. 


W. C. J., Waitsburg, Wash—The West- | 


ern States Life is of good repute. It 
writes non-participating policies only. On 
January 1 its assets were $2,067,624; its 
surplus, $1,070,023. This surplus includes 
the capital of $1,000,000. 


H. W. W., Roulette, Pa.—The assets of 
the Standard Life of Pittsburgh on Jan- 
uary 1 were $1,162,760; its surplus (in- 
cluding capital of $347,225) was $416,076. 
It writes non-participating insurance only. 
The management expenses are rather high. 
Claims are paid promptly. 


O. M. S., Mason City, Iowa—In my 
judgment you would make a mistake to 
surrender an ordinary life policy taken 
at age 23 after carrying it eight years. I 
recognize the argument made to induce you 
to surrender and take another kind of pol- 
icy in another company; but it is plaus- 
ible only, and misleading. Such advantages 
as you now see are transitory. Keep your 
policy. 

A. W. B., Newark, N. J.—If you read 
the explanation of how life insurance rates 
are calculated, which appeared in this de- 
partment of May 15, you must conclude 
that the assessment charges of nearly all 
the fraternal orders are inadequate. The 
Teachers’ Protective Union of Lancaster, 
Pa., which is not even listed in the direc- 
tories or handbooks especially devoted to 
coéperative life associations, seems to be a 
small affair with $8000 to $10,000 total 
assets, with no liabilities in the form of 
reserves. Figures of 1915 are unavailable 
yet, but I find that in 1914 the total in- 
come was $31,161; claims paid, $15,494; 
expenses, $10,332; total disbursements, 
$25,827. It is clear that it is accumulating 
no reserve, in which case, if its contracts 
include life insurance, I cannot recom- 
mend it. 


C. D., West Somerville, Mass.—You 
have raised a question that is often dis- 
cussed on the inside of life insurance. The 
custom of charging interest on deferred 
premiums is an old one. The annual pre- 
mium, as calculated, requires that it be 
wholly paid by the policyholder in advance, 
so that the company may invest it at the 
rate assumed in the calculation. When only 
one-fourth of it is paid once every three 
months, unless interest is added, the cal- 
culation goes awry. The general rule is to 
add 4 per cent to the annual premium and 
divide by two to ascertain the semi-annual 
rate, and to add 6 per cent and divide by 
four for quarterly premiums. That some 
amount of interest should be added, is 
plain; the real question revolves around 
the rate: Are 4 and 6 per cent too high? 
Many think so. You have indicated a 
remedy when you propose to divide the 
amount of insurance by two or four and 
securing annual rates under as many poli- 
cies dated six months or three months 
apart. In that case, however, the applicant 
would be compelled to undergo a physical 
examination each time. I am of the opin- 
ion that the companies will eventually re- 


duce the interest rates on deferred pre- 
miums. 
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WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE 


ATNA LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
HARTFORD, 


LIFE, 
ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH, 
LIABILITY, 


CONN. 




















For 86 years we have been paying our customers 

the highest returns consistent with conservative 
. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 

which we can recommend after the most chessush 
personal investigation. Please ask for loan List No. 710 

investors. 


$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving 
PERKINS& CO. Lawrence Kans] 














1850 THE 1916 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 


EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 








[AN INCOME FOR LIFE| 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
favings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.3f absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age. male or female. 
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Handwork in 
Religious Education 


By Addie Grace Wardle 

Principal of the Cincinnati 
Methodist Training School 
for Christian Workers. 


The first scientific study of 
handwork applied to the re- 
ligious and moral education 
not only of young children, but 
of growing boys and girls, even 
to adolescence. 


175 pp., with 46 illustrations; 
12mo, cloth; $1.00, plus post- 
age; weight, 1 tb 
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A Short History 
of Belgium 


By Léon Van der Essen 
Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Louvain. 


“ 


. the reader will under- 
stand more clearly than ever 
before why the Belgian nation 
took the stand it has taken in 
the great war and preferred 
honor in place of dishonor.”— 
The Preface. 


176 pp.,_ illustrated; 12mo, 
cloth; $1.00, postage extra; 
weight, 15 oz. 

Name 





A Short History 
of Japan 


By Ernest W. Clement 
Missionary, teacher, interpre- 
ter, correspondent. 

“Its very brevity and avail- 
ability ought to urge many 
Americans to educate them- 
selves, at least to this extent, 
on an important theme.”—The 
Continent. 

200 pp., illustrated; 12mo, 
cloth; $1.00, postage extra; 
weight, 15 oz. 

Name 
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Money 
and Banking 


By Harold G. Moulton 
Assistant Professor of Political 

Economy, University of Chi- 

cago. 

Principles of money and 
banking are developed in a 
series of several hundred short, 
carefully condensed and edited 
selections, with explanatory in- 
troductions. 


800 pp., 8vo, cloth; $3.00, post- 
age extra; weight, 3 tb 4 oz. 
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The Story of the New 


Testament 
By Edgar J. Goodspeed 


Professor in the Department of New Testament 
Interpretation, University of Chicago 


Direct,-vivid, popular—a clear, interesting nar- 
rative, emphasizing the fact that Christianity did 
not spring from the New Testament but the New 
Testament from Christianity. 


160 pp., 12mo, cloth ; $1.00, postage extra ; 
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